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FLESH 

by Philip Jose Farmer 


Prelude 


The crowd standing before the White House was noisy as 
crowds have always been noisy. A certain high-pitched sound 
was absent, for the children had been kept at home in the care 
of their older, but pre-pubescent, brothers and sisters. It was 
not fitting that children should see what would happen tonight. 
Tonight one of the most holy of the rites of the Great White 
Mother would be conducted. The little ones would not under¬ 
stand it. 

In the beginning, centuries before the present date (2860 
Old Style), children had been allowed to attend. And many 
had been killed during the frenzies. They were literally ripped 
apart. 

It was bad enough for the adults. Always some women 
were badly mauled or killed. Always some men were over¬ 
powered by a mob of long-nailed, sharp-toothed women, who 
^ ripped ofil by the roots that which made men men and ran 
screaming down the street to lay their trophies on the altar of 
the Great WOiite Mother. 

Ihe next day, of course, the aggressors would be repri¬ 
manded. But harsh words were the worst that could be ex¬ 
pected. After all, what had been done had come through an 
excess of religious zeal. 

And even the victims had little to complain about. They 
would be buried in a shrine. Prayers would be said to them 
and deer sacrificed over them, so the ghosts of the slain could 
drink the blood. 

The crowd became quieter as night fell and the representa¬ 
tives of the great frats lined up on Pennsylvania Avenue. There 
was a violent argument between the chief of the Moose frat 
and the chief of the Elks. Each claimed that his frat should 
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lead the parade. Were they not antlered men? And was not 
the Sunhero antler-bearing this year? 

The organizer of the rites was John Barleycorn. He tried to 
settle the dispute. But as usual, he was too drunk at this time 
of the evening to speak clearly. He only succeeded in making 
both chiefs angry—easily enough, since they were more than 
a little drunk themselves. They even went so far as to put their 
hands on the handles of their knives. 

Fortunately, a detachment of the White House Honor 
Guard left their posts to straighten matters out. The tall girls 
marched from the porch, their high conical helmets shining in 
the torchlight, long hair hanging down their backs, their white 
robes gleaming like spotless virginity. They carried their bows 
in one hand and an arrow in the other. Unlike the rest of the 
virgins in the city of Washington, they exposed only one 
breast, the left. The robe concealed the other—or, rather, the 
lack of the other. Traditionally, a girl who became a White 
House archer gladly allowed her breast to be removed so it 
would not interfere with her handling of the bow. The lack 
was no disadvantage in getting a husband when they retired. 
Tonight, after the Sunhero planted the seed of divinity in 
them, they could have their choice of men to marry. A man 
whose wife had been a one-breasted Honor Guard was a 
proud man. 

The captain of the Honor Guard sternly asked about the 
disturbance. After hearing both chiefs out, she said, ‘This 
is the first time matters have ever been so badly arranged. 
Perhaps we need a new John Barleycorn!” 

She pointed the arrow in her hand at the chief of the Elk 
frat. 

“You will take the lead in the parade. And you and your 
brothers will have the honor of bringing out the Sunhero.” 

The chief of the Moose frat was either a brave man or a 
foolish man, for he protested. “I was out drinking with the 
Barleycorn last night, and he told me the Moose would have 
the honor! I demand to know why the Elks have been chosen 
instead of us!” 

The captain stared coldly at him, and then fitted the nock 
of her arrow to the string of her bow. But she was too well 
trained in politics to shoot one of the powerful Moose frat. 

“The Barleycorn must have been possessed with spirits other 
than those The Goddess gives him,” she said. “It has been 
planned for some time that the Elks would escort the Sunhero 
to the Capitol. Is not the Sunhero a stag? Isn’t he named 
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Stagg? You know that a male Elk is a stag, but a male Moose 
is a bull!” 

“That is true,” said the chief Moose, still pale from the 
moment the arrow had been fitted. “I should not have listened 
to John Barleycorn. But it normally would have been the turn 
of the Moose. Last year it was the Lions, and the year before 
it was the Lambs. We should have been next.” 

“And so you would have been—except for that.” 

She pointed behind him down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

He turned to look. The street ran straight for six blocks 
from the White House and then ended suddenly in a tower¬ 
ing baseball stadium. But rising even over it was the shining 
needle-shape of a craft that had not been seen for seven him- 
dred and sixty years. Not until a month ago, when it had come 
thxmdering and flaming out of the late November skies and 
settled in the center of the ballpark. 

“You are right,” said the chief Moose. “Never before has 
the Sunhero descended to us from the skies, sent by the 
Great White Mother Herself. And, certainly. She made it 
clear what frat he honors by being its brother when She named 
him Stagg.” 

He marched away at the head of his men, and just in time. 

There was a scream from the Capitol, now only six blocks 
away from the White House. The scream silenced the crowd 
as few things could; it paralyzed them and made the men 
turn pale. The women in the crowd became wide-eyed, but 
they seemed eager, expectant. Several fell on the ground, 
writhing and moaning. There came another scream, and now 
it could be seen that the terrible sound came from the throats 
of many young girls running down the steps of Congress. 

They were priestesses, newly graduated from the divinity 
college of Vassar. They wore tall conical narrow-brimmed 
black hats, their hair was unbound and hung to their hips, 
their breasts were bare as those of any other virgins; but 
these would have to serve for five years more before they put 
on the matronly bras. Not for them tonight the seed of the 
Sunhero; their participation was confined to initiating the 
ceremonies. They wore flaring bell-shaped white skirts with 
many petticoats beneath; some of these were belted with live 
and hissing rattlesnakes, the rest carried the deadly snakes 
around their shoulders. In their hands they held ten foot 
whips made of snake-hide, and these they lashed out at the 
crowd so they would not crowd too closely. 
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Drums began beating; a bugle blared out above the drums; 
cymbals clanged; syrinxes shrilled. 

Screaming, wild-eyed, the young priestesses ran down Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue, clearing a way before them with their 
whips. Suddenly they were at the gate surrounding the yard 
of the White House. There was a brief mock struggle as the 
Honor Guard pretended to resist the invasion. Some of it 
was not so harmless, for both the archers and the priestesses 
had well-deserved reputations as vicious little bitches. There 
was a little hairpulling and scratching and breast-twisting, but 
the older priestesses applied their whips to the bare backs of 
the over-enthusiastic. Howling, the girls sprang apart and 
quickly came to a sense of the business at hand. 

These pulled out little golden sickles from their belts and 
brandished them in the air in a threatening but at the same 
time obviously ritualistic air. Suddenly, as if he had dramati¬ 
cally staged his entrance—and he had—^John Barleycorn 
appeared in the main doorway of the White House. In one 
hand he carried a half-empty bottle of whiskey. There was 
no doubt where its contents had gone. He swayed back and 
forth and fumbled the cord at his neck before he managed 
to find the whistle at its end. Then he stuck the whistle in 
his mouth and blew shrilly. 

Immediately, there rose a howl from the street where the 
Elks were assembled. 

A number of them burst past the Guard and ran onto the 
porch. These men wore little deerskin caps with toy antlers 
protruding from the sides, deerskin capes, and belts from 
which hung the tails of deer. Their breech-clouts were bal¬ 
loons in phalUc shapes. They did not run or walk but pranced ^ 
on the ends of their toes, like ballet dancers, simulating the 
gait of a deer. They threatened the priestesses; the priestesses 
shrieked as if frightened and scattered to one side so the Elks 
could pass into the White House. 

Here, inside the great reception room, John Barleycorn 
blew his whistle once again and lined them up according to 
their rank in the frat. Then he began walking unsteadily up the 
broad curving staircase that led to the second floor. 

Unfortunately, he disgraced himself by losing his balance 
and falling backwards into the arms of the chief Elk. 

The chief caught the Barleycorn and shoved him to one 
side. In ordinary circumstances he would not have dared to 
deal so strongly with the Speaker of the House, but knowing 
that the fellow was in disgrace made him bold. The Barley- 
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com staggered to one side of the staircase. He fell backwards 
over the railing and fell on his head on the marble floor of 
the reception room. There he lay, his neck at an odd angle. 
A young priestess rushed forward, felt his pulse, looked at 
the glazing eyes, then drew out her golden sickle. 

At that moment a whip cracked across her bare shoulders 
and breasts and left a line from which blood oozed. 

“What do you think you are doing?” screamed an older 
priestess. 

The young priestess crouched low, head averted, but she 
did not dare to hold out her hands to protect herself from 
the whip. 

“I was exercising my right,” she whimpered. “Great John 
Barleycorn is dead. I am incarnation of the Great White 
Mother; I was going to reap the crop.” 

“And I would not stop you,” said the older priestess. “It 
would be your right to castrate him—except for one thing. 
He died by accident, not during the Planting Rites. You know 
that.” 

“Columbia forgive me,” whimpered the priestess. 

“I could not help myself. It is tonight’s doing; the coming 
to manhood of the Son, the crowning of the Homed King, 
the defloration of the mascots.” 

The stern face of the older priestess broke into a smile. “I 
am sure that Columbia will forgive you. After all, there is 
something in the air tonight that taJces us all out of our 
senses. It is the divine presence of the Great White Mother 
in her aspect as Virginia, Bride of the Sunhero and the Great 
Stag. I feel it, too, and— 

^ At that moment there was a bellow from the second story. 
Bbth women looked up. Down the steps poured the mob of 
Elks, and on their shoulders and hands they bore the Sun- 
hero. 

The Sunhero was a naked man of magnificent build m 
every respect. Though he was sitting on the shoulders of two 
Elks, he obviously was very tall. His face, with its prominent 
supraorbital ridges, long hooked nose and massive chin, could 
have been that of a good-looking heavyweight champion. But 
at this moment an)rthing that might have evoked such terms 
as “handsome” or “ugly” was gone from his face. It bore a 
look that could only be described as “possessed.” That was 
exactly the term anybody in the city of Washington of the 
nation of DeeCee would have used. His long red-gold hair 
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hung to his shoulders. Out of the curly masses, just above the 
forehead and the hairline, sprouted a pair of antlers. 

These were not the artificial kind that the Elk frats wore. 
They were living organs. 

They were not huge, but stood perhaps twelve inches above 
his head and measured sixteen inches from the outer tip of one 
to the outer lip of the other. They were covered with a pale 
shiny skin, shot through with blue blood vessels. At the base 
of each a great artery pulsed with the throb of the Sun- 
hero’s heart. It was obvious that they had been grafted onto 
the man’s head very recently, for there was dried blood at the 
base of the antlers. 

The face of the man with the antlers would have been 
picked out instantly in a crowd of citizens. The faces of the 
Elks and of the priestesses were individual, but all had a look 
that belonged to their era and could be called cervine. Tri¬ 
angular, with large dark eyes and long eyelashes, high cheek¬ 
bones, small but full-fleshed mouths and tapering chins, they 
were cast in the mold of their times. But a sensitive onlooker 
could at once have known that this man on the shoulders of 
the cervines, this man with the face emptied of intellect, be¬ 
longed to an earlier era. Just as a student of the portraits of 
humanity can say by looking at this face, “He belongs to the 
Ancient world,” or “This man was bom during the Renais¬ 
sance,” or “This man lived when the Industrial Age was just 
getting its stride,” so the student could have said, ‘This man 
was born when the Earth swarmed with humanity. He looks 
vaguely insectal. Yet there is a difference. He also bears the 
look of the original of those times—^the man who managed 
to be an individual among the insects.” 

Now the crowd carried him down the broad steps and put 
onto the great porch of the White House. 

At his appearance a tremendous shout rose from the mob 
in the street, as from the throat of a giant. Drums thimdered; 
bugles blared like Gabriel’s trumpet; syrmxes shrilled. The 
priestesses on the porch waved sickles at the men dressed 
like elks, but they did not cut—except by accident. The Elks 
on the outside of the mob shoved at the priestesses so they 
staggered back and fell on their backs. There they lay, their 
legs up in the air, screaming and writhing. 

The antlered man was rushed down the sidewalk, out 
through the iron gates and onto the middle of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Here he was seated on the back of a wild-eyed black 
stag. The stag tried to buck and rear; but the men held on to 
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his antlers and the long hair of his flanks and prevented him 
from racing headlong down the street. The man on the beast’s 
back grabbed its antlers to keep from being thrown. His own 
back arched backward. The muscles on his arms knotted as he 
forced the mighty neck back. The stag bellowed and the whites 
of his eyes shone in the torchlight. Suddenly, just as it seemed 
his neck must break under the force of the man’s arms, he 
relaxed and stood trembling. Saliva drooled from his mouth, 
and his eyes were still wide, but they were frightened. His 
stance showed that he recognized his rider as master. 

The Elks formed in ranks of twelve behind the stag and 
rider. Behind them was a band of musicians, also of the Elk 
frat. Behind them were the Moose and their musicians. Next 
were a group of Lions wearing panther skulls as helmets and 
panther skins as cloaks, the long tails dragging on the cement. 
They held on to the ropes of a balloon that rose twelve feet 
over them. This had a long sausage-shape and a swelling roimd 
nose. Beneath it hung two roimd gondolas in each of which 
sat pregnant women, throwing flowers and rice on the crowd 
lining the street. Behind them were the representatives of the 
Rooster frat carrying their totem, a tall pole surmounted by 
the carved head of an enormous rooster with a tall red comb 
and a long straight beak knobbed at the end. 

Behind them, the leaders of the other frats of the nation: 
the Elephants, the Mules, the Jackrabbits, the Trouts, the Billy 
Goats and many others. Behind them, the representatives of 
the great sisterhoods: the Wild Does, the Queen Bees, the 
Wood Cats, the Lionesses, the Shrikes and all the rest 

The Sunhero paid no attention to those behind him. He 
was staring down the street. Both sides were lined with 
^ 35 ;owds, but evidently they had not assembled by accident. 
They were organized into definite ranks. The group closest to 
the streets was composed of girls from fourteen to eighteen. 
They wore the high-necked, long-sleeved blouses which opened 
at the front to exhibit their breasts. Their legs were concealed 
by white bell-shaped skirts with many petticoats beneath, and 
their red-nailed feet wore white sandals. Their long hair was 
unbound and fell to their waists. Each carried a bouquet of 
white roses in her right hand. They were wide-eyed and eager; 
they screamed, over and over, “Sunhero! Homed King! 
Mighty Stag! Great Son and Lover!” 

Behind them stood matrons who seemed, from the advice 
they shouted at them, to be their mothers. These wore high- 
necked, long-sleeved blouses, too, but their breasts were 
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covered. Their skirts lacked the petticoats to give them the 
bell-shape; they fell straight to the ground except in the front, 
where they wore, beneath the skirt, bustles to give them a 
pregnant appearance. Their hair was coiled up into buns and 
Psyche knots, and in each was stuck the stems of red roses, 
one for each child they had borne. 

Behind the matrons stood the fathers, each clad in the 
garment of his particular frat and holding in one hand the 
totem of his frat. In the other he held a bottle from which he 
drank frequently and occasionally passed forward to his wife. 

All were shouting and screaming, straining forward as if 
they would crowd onto the street. This was not in the plans, 
for the way had to be left open for the passage of the parade. 
The Honor Guards and the Vassar graduates rushed out in 
front of the stag and its rider. The Guard jabbed with their 
arrows at those who crossed a white line on the curb, and the 
priestesses struck out with their whips. The virgins in the 
front ranks did not whimper or shrink at the blood drawn 
from them, but instead yelled as if they liked the sight of 
their own blood. 

Then there was a sudden hush. The drums and bugles 
and pan-pipes ceased for a moment. 

Immediately it could be seen why they waited. Maidens 
appeared from the White House, carrying on their shoulders 
and hands a chair in which lolled the body of John Barley¬ 
corn. These maidens were dressed in the garb of their sister¬ 
hood, long stijff cloths dyed green to look like corn leaves 
and on their heads tall yellow crowns like ears of com. They 
belonged to the Corn sisterhood. They were carrying out the 
single male member. He was dead. But apparently the crowd 
did not realize it, for they laughed at the sight of his body. 
It was not the first time he had passed out in public, and no¬ 
body except the Corn Maidens knew the difference. They took 
their appointed place in the procession just behind the Guard 
and priestesses and just ahead of the Sunhero. 

Then the drums began again; the bugles blared, the syrinxes 
shrilled, the men roared, the women screamed. 

And the stag lurched forward with its rider. 

The man on its back had to be restrained from climbing 
down and joining the teen-aged girls who lined the street. They 
were shouting suggestions at him that would have made a 
sailor blush, and he was shouting back at them in kind. His 
face, which had been emptied of intellect as he came down 
the steps, was now filled with a spirit that could only be 
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termed demoniac. He struggled to leave the beast. When the 
Elks pushed him back, he hit at them with his fists. They 
reeled back, their noses broken and bloody, and fell on the 
street where the marchers trampled them. But others took 
their places and gripped the Sunhero with many hands. 

“Hold on, Great Stag!” they shouted. “Wait until we get 
to the domes! There we will release you, and you may do 
what you want! There the High Priestess Virginia waits in the 
aspect of the Great White Mother as maiden! And there wait 
also the most beautiful mascots of Washington, tender maidens 
filled with the divine presence of Columbia and of America, 
her daughter! Waiting to be filled with the divine seed of 
the Son!” 

The man with the antlers did not seem to hear them or to 
understand them—^part of which might be explained by the 
fact that his speech, though American, was a variant of theirs. 
The other part was explained by the thing that possessed 
him. It made him deaf to anything but the roar of blood and 
the giant drive in him. 

Though the paraders made an attempt to pace slowly to¬ 
wards their destination, six blocks away, they could not help 
increasing speed ^ they came closer. Perhaps the insults and 
threats screamed at them by the yoimg girls to tear them 
apart if they didn’t hurry had something to do with it. The 
whips and arrows drew more blood; but the girls nevertheless 
pressed in, and once a girl made a fantastically high jump into 
the air and knocked over a priestess. She scrambled up and 
leaped again onto the shoulders of an Elk, but she lost her 
footing and fell headlong into the group. There she was treated 
^o+Vior savagely; the men ripped off her clothes, pinched and 



giqpped her everywhere until they drew blood. One man in- 
terSried to anticipate the Sunhero, but this blasphemy was 
prevented by others. They knocked him over the head, and 
then kicked the girl back into the line. 

“Wait your turn, honey!” they shouted. They laughed, and 
one yelled, “If the Great Stag isn’t enough, the little stags will 
accommodate you later, baby!” 

By the time this incident had passed, the procession was 
halted at the foot of the steps to the Capitol Building. Here 
there was some momentary confusion, as the Guards and 
priestesses tried to shove the girls back. The Elks pulled the 
Sunhero off the Stag and began to lead him up the steps. 

“Hold on just a minute. Great Stag!” they said. “Hold on 
until you get to the top of the steps. And we will let you go!” 
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The Sunhero glared at them, raving, but he allowed them 
to hang on to him. He looked at the statue of the Great 
White Mother on the top of the steps by the entrance to the 
building. Carved marble, it was the image of a woman fifty 
feet high with enormous breasts who was suckling her baby 
Son. One of her feet was crushing the life out of a bearded 
dragon. 

The crowd broke into a mighty roar, “Virginia! Virginal” 

The high priestess of Washington had appeared from the 
shadows of the columns of the immense porch that ran aroimd 
the Capitol. 

The light from the torches gleamed whitely on her long 
skirt and bare shoulders and breasts. It turned dark her honey- 
colored hair, which fell to her calves. It turned dark the 
mouth which m the daylight was red as a wound. It turned 
dark the eyes which in the sun were a deep blue. 

The Sunhero bellowed like a stag during rutting season who 
scents a female. He shouted, “Virgina! You’ll not put me off 
any longer! Nothing can stop me now!” 

The dark mouth opened, and the teeth flashed white in the 
torchlight. A long slim white arm beckoned to him. He tore 
loose from the many hands holding him and ran up the steps. 
He was only faintly aware that the drums and bugles and pipes 
behind him had risen to a crescendo and that the screaming 
was the high-pitched lust of a mob of young girls. He was only 
dimly aware of these . . . and not at all aware that his body¬ 
guard was fighting for its life, trying to keep from being 
trampled underfoot or torn apart by the long sharp nails of 
the virgins. Nor did he see that mingled with the fallen bodies 
of the men were the white skirts and blouses of the girls, cast 
aside. 

Only one thing made him pause for even a second. That was 
the sudden appearance of a girl m an iron cage, set at the 
base of the statue of the Great Mother. She was a young 
woman, too, but clad differently than the others. She wore a 
longbilled cap like a baseball player’s, a loose shirt with some 
indistinguishable marking on it, loose calf-length pants, thick 
stockings, and thick-soled shoes. Above the cage was a large 
sign: 

MASCOT 

Captured in a Raid on Caseyland 

The girl gave him one horrified look, then covered her eyes 
and turned her back on him. 


The puzzled look on his face disappeared, and he ran to¬ 
wards the high priestess. She was facing him with her two arms 
spread out, as if bestowing a benediction upon him. But the 
arc of her back bending backwards and the outthrust of her 
hips made plain that his long waiting was over. She would not 
resist. 

He growled so deeply it seemed to come from the root of 
his spine, and he seized her robe and pulled. 

Behind him the many throats rose to an insane screeching, 
and suddenly, surrounded by flesh, he disappeared from the 
view of the fathers and mothers assembled at the foot of the 
steps. 
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Around and around the Earth sped the starship. 

Where air ends and space begins, it skimmed from north 
pole to south pole and around and around. 

Finally, Captain Peter Stagg turned away from the view- 
plate. 

“Earth has changed very much since we were here 800 years 
ago. How do you interpret what you’ve seen?” 

Doctor Calthorp scratched his long white beard and then 
turned a dial on the panel below the viewplate. Abruptly, the 
fields and rivers and forests below expanded and shot out of 
sight. Now the magnifier showed a city on both sides of a 
river, presumably the Potomac. The city was roughly 25 miles 
square, and could be seen in the same detail as if the men on 
the ship were five hundred feet above it. 

“How do I interpret what I see?” said Calthorp. “Your guess 
would be as good as mine. As Earth’s oldest anthropologist, I 
should be able to make a fair analysis of the data presented— 
perhaps even explain how some of these things came to be. 
But I can’t. I’m not even sure that is Washington. If it is, 
it’s been rebuilt without much regard to the old city. I don’t 
know; you don’t, either. So why don’t we go down and see?” 

“We’ve little choice,” said Peter Stagg. “We’re almost out of 
fuel.” 

Suddenly, he smacked his palm with his huge fist. 

“Once we land, then what? I didn’t see a single building any- 
'^here on Earth that looked as if it might house a reactor. Or 
anything like the machines we knew. Where’s the technology? 
It’s ‘back to the horse and buggy—except that they don’t have 
any horses. The horse seems to be extinct, but they’ve got a 
substitute. Some sort of hornless deer.” 

“To be exact, deer have antlers, not horns,” said Calthorp. 
“I’d say the latterday Americans have bred deer or elk or both, 
not only to take place of the horse but of cattle. If you’ve 
noticed, there’s a great variety among the cervines. Big ones 
for draft and pack and meat animals, some bred with the lines 
of race horses. Millions of them.” He hesitated. “But I’m wor¬ 
ried. Even the seeming nonexistence of radioactive fuel 
doesn’t bother me as much. . 

“As what?” 
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“As what kind of reception we’ll get once we land. As nearly 
as I could determine through the plate, much of Earth has 
become a desert. Erosion has slashed the face of Earth like the 
razor of God. Look at what used to be the good old U.S.A. 
A chain of volcanoes belching fire and dust along the Pacific 
CoastI As a matter of fact, the Pacific coast all around—^both 
'Americas, upper Asia, Australia, the Pacific islands—is alive 
with active volcanoes. All that carbon dioxide and dust re¬ 
leased into the atmosphere has had a radical effect on the 
terrestrial climate. The ice-caps of the Arctic and Antarctic 
are melting. The oceans have risen at least six feet and will rise 
more. Palm trees grow in Pennsylvania. The once-reclaimed 
deserts of the American Southwest look as if they’d been 
blasted by the hot breath of the Sun. The Midwest is a dust- 
bowl. And . . 

“What has this got to do with the reception we might get?” 
said Peter Stagg. 

“Just this. The central Atlantic seaboard seems to be on the 
road to recovery. That is why I’m recommendmg we land 
there. But the technological and social set-up there is appar¬ 
ently that of a peasant-state. You’ve seen how the coast is 
busy as a hive of bees. Gangs plantiug trees, digging irrigation 
ditches, building dams, roads. Almost every activity out of 
which we’ve been able to make sense is directed at rebuilding 
the soil. 

“And the ceremonies we’ve seen through the plate were ob¬ 
viously fertility rites. The absence of an advanced technology 
might indicate several things. One, science as we knew it has 
been lost. Two, a revulsion against science and its practitioners 
exists—^because science is blamed, fairly or not, for the holo¬ 
caust that has scoxurged Earth.” 

“So?” 

“So these people probably have forgotten that Earth once 
sent out a starship to explore interstellar space and locate vir¬ 
gin planets. They may look upon us as devils or monsters— 
especially if we represent the science they may have been 
taught to loathe as the spirit of evil. I’m not just conjecturing 
on the basis of pure imagination, you know. The images on 
their temple walls and the statues we’ve seen, and some of the 
pageants we’ve witnessed, clearly show a hatred of the past. 
If we come to them with knowledge of the past, we might be 
rejected. Rather fatally for us.” 

Stagg began paciug back and forth. 

“Eight hundred years since we left the Earth,” he muttered. 
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“Was it worth it? Our generation, our friends, enemies, our 
wives, sweethearts, children, their children and their childrens’ 
children . . . shoveled under and become grass. And that grass 
turned to dust. The dust that blows around the planet is the 
dust of the ten billion who lived when we lived. And the dust 
of God knows how many more tens of billions. There was a 
girl I didn’t marry because I wanted this great adventure 
more . . 

“You’re alive,” said Calthorp. “And eight hundred and 
thirty-two years old. Earth-time.” 

“But only thirty-two years old in physiological time,” Stagg 
said. “How can we explain to those simple people that as our 
ship crept toward the stars, we slept, frozen like fish in ice? Do 
they know anything about the techniques of suspended ani¬ 
mation? I doubt it. So how will they comprehend that we only 
stayed out of suspended animation long enough to search for 
Terrestrial-type planets? That we discovered ten such, one of 
which is wide open for colonization?” 

“We could go around Earth twice while you make a 
speech,” said Calthorp. “Why don’t you get down off your 
soapbox and take us to Earth so we can find out what’s facing 
us? And so you might fiuad a woman to replace the one you 
left behind?” 

“Women!” shouted Stagg, no longer looking dreamy. 

“What?” said Calthorp, startled by his captain’s sudden 
violence. 

“Women! Eight hundred years without seeing a single, soli¬ 
tary, lone, forlorn woman! I’ve taken one thousand ninety-five 
S.P. pills—enough to make a capon out of a bull elephant! 
jBut they’re losing their effect! I’ve built up a resistance! Pills 
OT not, I want a woman. I could make love to my own tooth¬ 
less and blind great-grandmother. I feel like Walt Whitman 
when he boasted he jetted the stuff of future republics. I’ve a 
dozen republics in me!” 

“Glad to see you’ve quit acting the nostalgic poet and are 
now yourself,” said Calthorp. “But quit pawing the ground. 
You’ll get your fill of women soon enough. From what I’ve 
seen in the plate, ^yomen seem to have the upper hand, and 
you know you can’t stand a domineering female.” 

Gorilla-fashion, Stagg poimded his big hard chest. 

“Any woman comes up against me will run into a hard 
time!” 

Then he broke into laughter and said, “Actually, I’m 
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scared. It’s been so long I’ve talked to a woman, I won’t 
know how to act.” 

“Just remember that women don’t change. Old Stone Age 
or Atomic Age, the colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are still 
the same.” 

Stagg laughed again and affectionately slapped Calthorp’s 
thin back. Then he gave orders to make planetfall. But during 
the descent, he said, “Do you think there’s a chance we 
might get a decent reception?” 

Calthorp shrugged. 

“They might hang us. Or they might make us kings.” 

As it happened, two weeks after he made a triumphal entry 
into Washington, Stagg was crowned. 


n 

“Peter, you look every inch a king,” said Calthorp. • “Hail 
to Peter the SixthI” 

Calthorp, despite his ironic tone, meant what he said. 

Stagg was six feet six inches tall, weighed two hundred and 
thirty-five pounds, had a forty-eight inch chest, thirty-two 
inch waistline and thirty-six inch hips. His red-gold hair was 
long and wavy because there were no barbers on the starship 
and the crew had let their hair grow. His face was handsome 
as an eagle’s was handsome. Just now he looked like an 
eagle in his cage, for he was pacing back and forth, hands 
behind his back like folded wings, his head bent forward, his 
dark blue eyes fierce and intent. Now and then he scowled at 
Calthorp. 

The anthropologist was slumped in a huge, gold-plated 
chair, a long jeweled cigar-holder dangling from his lips. He, 
like Stagg, had permanently lost his facial hair. One day 
after landing, they had been showered, shampooed and 
massaged. The servants had shaved them by simply applying 
a cream to their faces and then wiping the cream off with a 
towel. Both men thought this was a delightfully easy way to 
shave until they discovered that the cream had deprived them 
forever of their right to grow whiskers if they felt like 
doing so. 

Calthorp cherished his beard, but he had not objected to 
beiug shaved because the natives made it clear that they re¬ 
garded beards as an abomination and a stench in the nostrils 
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of the Great White Mother. Now he lamented its disappear¬ 
ance. He had not only lost his patriarchal appearance, he had 
exposed his weak chin. 

Suddenly, Stagg halted his pacing to stand before the 
mirror that covered one wall of the tremendous room. He 
looked hard at his image and at the crown on his head. It 
was gold, with fourteen points, each tipped by a large 
diamond. He looked hard at the inflated green velvet collar 
around his neck, at his bare chest on which was painted a 
flaming sun. He regarded distastefully the broad jaguar-skin 
belt around his waist, the scarlet kilt, the enormous black 
phallic symbol stitched to the front of the kilt, the shiny, 
white leather, knee-length boots. He looked at the King of 
Deecee in all his splendor, and he snarled. He jerked off the 
crown and savagely threw it across the room. It struck the far 
wall and rolled back across the room to his feet. 

“So I’ve been crowned ruler of Deecee!” he shouted. “King 
of the Daughters of Columbia. Or, as they say in their 
degenerate American, Ken-a dot uh K’lumpaha** 

“What kind of a monarch am I? I am not allowed to 
exercise any of the powers and privileges a king should have. 
I’ve been ruler of this woman-ridden land for two weeks, and 
I’ve had all sorts of parties in my honor. I’ve had my praises 
sung, hterally, everywhere I go with my one-breasted Guard 
of Honor. I am initiated into the totem frat of the Elks— 
and, let me repeat, they were the weirdest rites I’ve ever 
heard of. And I was chosen Big Elk Of The Year . . .” 

“Naturally, with a name like Stagg, you’d belong to the 
Elks,” said Calthorp. “It’s a good thing they didn’t find out 
your middle name was Leo. They’d have had a hell of a time 
cJeciding whether you belonged to the Elks or the Lions. 
Only . . 

He frowned. Stagg didn’t notice but kept on raving. 

“They tell me I am Father of My Country. If I am, why 
don’t I get a chance to be one? They won’t allow a woman 
to be alone with me! When I complain about it, that lovely 
bitch, the Chief Priestess, tells me I am not allowed to 
discriminate in favor of any one woman. I am the father, 
lover and son, of every woman in Deecee!” 

Calthorp was looking gloomier and gloomier. He rose 
from his chair and walked to the huge French windows on the 
second story of the White House. The natives thought the 
royal mansion was named so in honor of the Great White 
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Mother. Calthorp knew better, but he was too intelligent to 
argue. He motioned to Stagg to come by him and look out 

Stagg did so, but he sniffed loudly and made a face. 

Calthorp pointed out the window to the street. There was 
a wagon parked on it, and several men were lifting a large 
barrel onto the back of the wagon. 

“Honeydippers was the ancient name for them,” said 
Calthorp. “Every day they come by and collect their stuff 
for the fields. This is a world where every little grunt is for 
the glory of the nation and the enrichment of the soil.” 

“You’d think we’d be used to it by now,” said Stagg. “But 
the odor seems to get stronger every day.” 

“Well, it’s not a new odor around Washington. Though in 
the old days there was less of the human and more of the 
bull.” 

Stagg grinned and said, “Who ever thought America, land j 
of the two-bathroom house, would go back to the little house 
with the crescent on the door? Except the little houses don’t j 
have doors. It’s not because they don’t know anything about 
plumbing. We have running water in our apartment.” 

“Everything that comes out of the earth must go back to j 

the earth. They don’t sin against Nature by piping millions ’ 

of tons of phosphates and other chemicals, which the soil 
needs, into the ocean. They’re not like we were, blind stupid 
fools killing our earth in the name of sanitation.” 

“This lecture wasn’t why you called me to this window,” 
said Stagg. 

‘“Yes, it was. I wanted to explain the roots of this culture. 

Or try to. I’m handicapped because I’ve spent most of my 
time learning the language.” 

“It’s English. But farther from our brand than ours was to 
Anglo-Saxon.” 

“It’s degenerated, in the linguistical sense, far faster than 
was predicted. Probably because of the isolation of small 
groups after the Desolation. And also because the mass of the 
people are illiterate. Literacy is almost the exclusive property 
of the religious ministers and the diradahJ* j 

^^Diradah?** 

“The aristocrats. I think the word originally was deer-riders. I 
Only the privileged are allowed to ride deer. Diradah, Anal¬ 
ogous to the Spanish caballero or French cavalier. Both 
originally meant horseman,** 

Calthorp said, “I’ve several things to show you, but let’s 
look at this mural again.” 
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They walked to the far end of the long room and stopped 
before an enormous and brightly-colored mural. 

“This painting,” said Calthorp, “depicts the great basic 
myth of Deecee. As you can see—” he pointed at the figure 
of the Great White Mother towering over the tiny plains and 
mountains and even tinier people—“she is very angry. She 
is helping her son, the Sun, to blast the creatures of Earth. 
She is rolling back the blue shield she once flung aroimd 
Earth to protect it from the fierce arrows of her son. 

“Man, in his blindness, greed, and arrogance, has fouled 
the Goddess-given earth. His ant-heap cities have emptied 
their filth into the rivers and seas and turned them into vast 
sewers. And he has poisoned the air with deadly fumes. 
These fumes, I suppose, were not only the products of in¬ 
dustry but of radioactivity. But the Deecee, of course, know 
nothing of atomic bombs. 

“Then Columbia, unable any longer to endure man’s 
poisoning of Earth and his turning away from her worship, 
ripped away her protective shield around Earth—and allowed 
the Sun to hurl the full force of his darts upon all living 
creatures.” 

“I see all those people and animals falling down all over 
Earth,” said Stagg. “On the streets, in the fields, on the seas, 
in the air. The grasses shrivel, and the trees wither. Only 
the humans and animals lucky enough to have been sheltered 
from the Sun’s arrows survived.” 

“Not so lucky,” said Calthorp. “They didn’t die from 
sunburn, but they had to eat. The animals came forth at night 
and ate the carrion and each other. Man, after devouring all 
the canned goods, ate the animals. And then man ate man. 

“Fortunately, the deadly rays lasted only a short time, 
perhaps less then a week. Then the Goddess relented and 
replaced her protective shield.” 

“But what was the Desolation?” asked Stagg. 

“I can only surmise. Do you remember that just before 
we left Earth the government had commissioned a research 
company to develop a system for broadcasting power over the 
entire planet? A shaft was to be sunk into the earth deep 
enough to tap the heat radiating from the core. The heat was 
to be converted into electricity and transmitted aroimd the 
world, using the ionosphere as a medium of conduction. 

“Theoretically, every electrical system on the planet could 
tap this power. That meant, for instance, that the city of 
Manhattan could draw down from the ionosphere all the 
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power it needed to light and heat all buildings, run all TV 
sets, and, after electric motors were installed, power all 
vehicles. 

“I believe that the idea was realized about twenty-five years 
after we left Earth. I also believe that the warnings of some 
scientists, notably Cardon, were justified. Cardon predicted 
that the first full-scale broadcast would strip away a part of 
the ozone layer.” 

“My GodI” said Stagg. “If enough ozone in the atmosphere 
was destroyed ... I” 

“The shorter waves of the ultraviolet spectrum, no longer 
absorbed by the ozone, would fall upon every living creature 
exposed to the sunlight. Animals—including man—died of 
sunburn. Plants, I imagine, were sturdier. Even so, the effect 
on them must have been devastating enough to accoimt for 
the great deserts we saw all over Earth. 

“And as if that wasn’t enough. Nature—or the Goddess, 
if you prefer—^struck man just as he was shakily getting to 
his feet. The ozone imbalance must have lasted a very short 
time. Then natural processes restored the normal amoimt. 
But about twenty-five years later, just as man was beginning 
to form small isolated societies here and there—^the popula¬ 
tion must have dropped from ten billion to a million in a 
year’s time—extinct volcano ranges all over Earth began 
erupting. 

“I don’t know. Maybe man’s probings into the Earth 
caused this second cataclysm—^twenty-five years delayed 
because Earth works slowly, but surely. 

“Most of Japan sank. l6*akatoa disappeared. Hawaii blew 
up. Sicily cracked in two. Manhattan sank under the sea a 
few meters and then rose fifty meters into the air. The Pacific 
was ringed by belching volcanoes. The Mediterranean was a 
lesser inferno. And hundred-meter tidal waves roared far 
inland, stopping only at the feet of the mountains. The moun¬ 
tains shook, and those who had escaped the tidal waves were 
buried under avalanches. 

“Result: man reduced to the Stone Age, the atmosphere 
filled with the dust and carbon dioxide that make for the 
magnificent sunsets and sub-tropical climate in New York, 
melting icecaps . . 

“‘No wonder there was so little continuity between our 
society and that of the survivors of the Desolation,” said 
Stagg. “Even so, you’d think they would have rediscovered 
gunpowder.” 
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“Why?” said Calthorp. 

“Why? Because making black gunpowder is so simple and 
so obvious!” 

“Sure,” said Calthorp. “So simple and so obvious it only 
took mankind a mere one hundred thousand years to learn 
that mixing charcoal, sulfur, and potassium nitrate in the 
proper proportions resulted in an explosive mixture. That’s 
all. 

“Now, you take a double cataclysm like the Desolation. 
Almost all books perished. There was a period of over a 
hundred years in which the extremely few survivors—^who 
must have been suffering from shock, too—^were so busy 
scratching out a living they didn’t have time to teach their 
youngsters the three R’s. Tbe result? Abysmal ignorance, an 
almost complete loss of history. To these people, the world 
was created anew in 2100 A.D. Or 1 A.D., their time. A.D. 
After the Desolation. Their myths say it is so. 

“I’ll give you an example. Cotton-raising. When we left 
Earth, cotton was no longer raised, because plastics had 
replaced fiber clothing. Did you know that the cotton plant 
was rediscovered only two hundred years ago? Com and 
tobacco never vanished. But until three centuries ago, people 
wore animal skins or nothing. Mostly nothing.” 

Calthorp led Stagg from the mural back to the open French 
windows. “I digress, though we’ve little else to do. Look out 
there, Pete. You see a Washington, or Wazhtin as it’s now 
called, like none we knew. Washington has been leveled twice 
since we left, and the present city was built two hundred years 
ago over the site of the two dead cities. An attempt was 
‘.made to model it after the previous metropolis. But a different 
V^itgeist possessed the builders. They built it as their beliefs 
j and myths dictated.” 

1 He pointed to the Capitol. It resembled the one they re- 
* membered in some respects. But it had two domes instead 
of one, and on top of each dome was a red tower. 

“Modeled after the breasts of the Great White Mother,” 
Calthorp said. He pointed at the Washington Monument, now 
located about a himdred yards to the left of the Capitol. 
It was not the original. It was a three hundred feet-high tower 
of steel and concrete, painted like a barber pole with red, 
white, and blue stripes and topped with a round red struc¬ 
ture. 

“No need to tell you what that is supposed to represent. 
The myth is that it belonged to the Father of His Country, 
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Washington himself is supposed to be buried under it. I 
heard that story last night, told in all devoutness by John 
Barleycorn himself.” 

Stagg stepped through the open French windows onto 
the porch outside his second-story apartment. The porch 
ran completely around the second story, but Calthorp walked 
no farther than around the comer. There Stagg, who had 
delayed following him, found him leaning on the porch 
railing. This was composed of small marble caryatids which 
supported broad trays on their heads. Calthorp pointed over 
the tops of the thick orchard in the White House yard. 

“See that white building with the enormous statue of a 
woman on top? She is Columbia, the Great White Mother, 
watching over and protecting her people. To us she is just 
a figure in a heathen religion. But to her people—our de¬ 
scendants—she is a vivid and vital force that directs this 
nation towards its destiny. And does so through ruthless 
means. Anybody who stands in her way is crushed—one 
way or another.” 

“I saw the Temple when we first came into Washington,” 
said Stagg. “We passed it on the way to the White House. 
Remember how Sarvant almost died of shame when he saw 
the sculptured figures on its walls?” 

“What did you think of them?” 

Stagg turned red, and he growled, “I thought I was 
hardened, but those statues! Disgusting, obscene, absolutely 
pornographic! And decorating a place dedicated to wor¬ 
ship.” 

Calthorp shook his head. “Not at all. You have been to two 
of their services. They were conducted with great dignity and 
great beauty. The state religion is a fertility cult, and those 
figures are representations of various myths. They tell stories 
whose obvious moral is that man has once almost de¬ 
stroyed the earth because of his terrible pride. He and his 
science and arrogance upset the balance of Nature. But 
now that it is restored, it is up to man to retain his humility, 
to work hand in hand with Nature—^whom they believe to 
be a living goddess, whose daughters mate with heroes. If 
you noticed, the goddesses and heroes depicted on the walls 
emphasized through their postures the importance of the 
worship of Nature and fertility.” 

“Yes? From some of the positions they were in. I’d say 
they certainly weren’t going to fertilize anything.” 
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Calthorp smiled. “Columbia is also the goddess of erotic 
love.” 

“I have the feeling,” said Stagg, “that you’re trying to tell 
me something. But you’re taking a very indirect route. I 
also have a feeling that I won’t like what you’re trying to 
tell me.” 

At that moment they heard the clanging of a gong in the 
room they’d just left They hurried back to see what was 
going on. 

They were just in time to be greeted by a blast of trumpets 
and roll of drums. In marched a band of musician-priests 
from the nearby Georgetown University. These were fat well- 
fed fellows who had castrated themselves in honor of the 
Goddess—and, incidentally, to get lifelong positions of 
prestige and security. Like women, they were dressed in 
high-necked, long-sleeved blouses and ankle-length skirts. 

Behind them walked the man known as John Barleycorn. 
Stagg didn’t know his real name; “John Barleycorn” was 
evidently a title. Nor did Stagg know Barleycorn’s exact 
position in the government of Deecee. He lived in the White 
House, on the third floor, and seemed to have much to do 
with the administration of the country. His function was 
probably similar to that of the Prime Minister of ancient 
Great Brtain. 

The Sunheroes, like the monarch of that country, were 
more figureheads, binders of loyalty and tradition, than 
actual rulers. Or so it seemed to Stagg, who had so far been 
forced to guess at the meaning of most of the phenomena that 
flashed and buzzed by him during his imprisonment 

John Barleycorn was a very tall and very thin man of about 
thi^-five. His long hair was dyed a bright green, and he 
I wore green spectacles. His long ski-slope nose was red, as 
was his face. Both were covered with broken red veins. He 
wore a tall green plug hat Around his neck hung a string 
of ears of corn. His torso was bare. His kilt was green, and 
the sporran hanging from his belt was made of stiff cloth 
shaped like the leaves of com. His sandals were yellow. 

In his right hand he carried his emblem of office, a large 
bottle of white Ughtning. 

“Hail, man and mythi” he said to Stagg. “Greetings to 
the Sunherol Greetings to the ramping, snorting stag of the 
Elk totem I Greetings to the Father of His Coimtry and the 
Child and Lover of the Great White Mother!” 
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He took a long swig from the bottle, smacked his lips 
and passed it to Stagg. 

“I need that,” said the captain, and he swallowed a mouth¬ 
ful. A minute later, after choking, gasping and weeping 
great tears, he returned the bottle. 

Barleycorn was elated. “You gave a splendid performance. 
Noble Elkl You must have been visited by the special po¬ 
tency of Columbia Herself to be so stricken by the wMte 
lightning. Indeed, you are divine! Now take me, I am only 
a poor mortal, and when I first drank white hghtning, I was 
affected. Still, I must confess that when I first assumed 
office as a lad I was able to feel the holy presence of the 
Goddess in the bottle and to be affected as much as yourself. 
But a man may become hardened even to divinity, may She 
pardon my saying so. Have I ever told you the story of how 
Columbia first liquified a lightning bolt and then bottled it? 
And how She gave it to the fiirst man, none other than 
Washington himself? And how disgracefully he behaved and 
thereby incurred the wrath of the Goddess? 

“I have? Well, to business then. I am preceding the Chief 
Priestess herself to give you a message. To whit and to- 
whoooool Tomorrow is the birthday of the Son of the 
Great White Mother. And you, the child of Columbia, will 
be bom tomorrow. And then what has been wfil be.” 

He took another drink, bowed to Stagg, almost fell on 
his face, recovered and staggered out of the room. 

Stagg called him back. “Just a minute! I want to know 
what has happened to my crew!” j 

Barleycorn blinked. “I told you that they were in a build- 1 
mg on the campus of Georgetown University.” 

“I want to know where they are now—at this moment!” | 

“They are being treated very well. Anything they v/ant ' 
they may have, except their freedom. And they will get that 
day after tomorrow.” 

“Why then?” 

“Because you, too, will be released. Of course, you won’t | 
be able to see them then. You’ll be on the Great Route.” 

“What is that?” 

“It will be revealed.” 

Barleycorn turned to leave, but Stagg said, “TeU me, why 
is that girl being kept in a cage? You know, the one with 
the sign that says: ‘Mascot, Captured in a Raid on Casey- 
land.’ ” ; 

“That, too, will be revealed, Sunhero. Meanwhile, I sug- ; 
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gest that it is unbecoming in a man of your importance to 
lower himself by asking questions. The Great White Mother 
will explain everything in due time.” 

After Barleycorn had left, Stagg said to Calthorp, “What 
nonsense is he trying to cover up?” 

The little man frowned. “Wish I knew. After all, my 
chances for an examination into the social mechanisms of 
this culture have been rather limited. It’s just that there’s—” 

“There’s what?” said Stagg anxiously. C^thorp was looking 
very gloomy. 

“Tomorrow is the winter solstice. Midwinter—^when the 
sim is weakest in the northern hemisphere and has reached 
its most southerly station. On the calendar we knew, it was 
December 21st or 22nd. As near as I can remember, that was 
a very important date in prehistoric and even historic times. 
All sorts of ceremonies connected with it, such as . . . 
ahhhl” 

It was more a wail than an exclamation of sudden re¬ 
membrance. 

Stagg became even more alarmed. He was about to ask 
him what was wrong, but he was interrupted by another 
blast from the band. The musicians and the attendants faced 
the door and fell on their knees. 

They cried out in unison, “Chief Priestess, living flesh of 
Virginia, daughter of Columbia! Holy maiden! Beautiful one! 
Virginia, soon to lose to the raging stag—heedless, savage, 
tearing male—^your sanctified and tender fold! Blessed and 
doomed Virginia!” 

A tall girl of eighteen walked haughtily into the apart¬ 
ment. She was beautiful, though she had a high-bridged nose 
and a very white face. Her full lips were red as blood. Her 
blue eyes were piercing and unflinching as a cat’s. Her curlmg 
honey-colored hair fell to her hips. She was Virginia, gradu¬ 
ate of Vassar College for Oracular Priestesses and incarnate 
daughter of Columbia. 

“Hello, mortals,” she said in a high clear voice. 

She looked at Stagg. 

“Hello, immortal.” 

“Hello, Virginia,” he answered. He felt the blood spurting 
through his flesh and the ache building up in his chest and 
loins. Every time he met her, he experienced this almost irre¬ 
pressible desire for her. He knew that if he were left alone 
with her, he would take her, no matter what the consequences. 

Virginia gave no sign that she was aware of her effect upon 
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him. She regarded him with the cool unfaltering stare of a 
lioness. 

Virginia, like all mascots, was clothed in a high-necked and 
ankle-length garment, but her garment was covered with large 
pearls. A large triangular opening in the dress exposed her 
large but upthrusting breasts. The areola of each was rouged 
and circled by two rings of blue and white paint. 

“Tomorrow, immortal, you will become both Child and 
Lover of the Mother. Therefore, it is necessary that you pre¬ 
pare yourself.” 

“Just what do I have to do to prepare myself?” Stagg said. 
“And why should I?” 

He looked at her and ached through his whole body be¬ 
cause he wanted her so much. | 

She motioned with one hand. Instantly John Barleycorn, 
who must have been waiting around the comer, appeared. He 
now carried two bottles, the white lightning and some dark 
liquor. A priest-eunuch offered him a cup. He filled it with 
the dark stuff, and handed it to the priestess. 

“Only you. Father of Your Country, may drink this,” she 
said, giving the cup to Stagg. “This is the best. Made from 
the waters of the sticks.” 

Stagg took the cup. He looked at it dubiously, but he tried 
to be nonchalant. “Real mountain hooch, hey? Well, here 
goes. Never let anybody say that Peter Stagg couldn’t out¬ 
drink the best of them. Aaourrwhoosh!” 

The trumpets blew, the drums beat, the attendants clapped 
their hands and whooped. j 

It was then that he heard Calthorp protesting, “Captain, 
you misunderstood! She didn’t say sticks. She said Styx. 
Waters of the S-T-Y-X! Get it?” 

Stagg had gotten it, but there was nothing he could do ^ 
about it. The room whirled around and around, and darkness ; 
rushed in like a great black bat. j 

Amid the trumpets and the cheering, he fell headlong to- ' 
wards the floor. 


Ill 

“What a hangover!” groaned Stagg. 

“I’m afraid they do,” said a voice that Stagg faintly recog¬ 
nized as Calthorp’s. 
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Stagg sat up and then almost yelled from the pain and the 
shock. He leaped out of bed, fell to his knees from weakness, 
struggled to his feet and staggered across the floor to the 
full-length mirror on the wall of his bedroom. At the same 
time he noticed he was naked, but there was no room in his 
mind for that—or for anything except the terrible things he 
saw sticking out of his forehead. 

“Homsl What’re they doing there? Who put them there? 
By God, if I get my hands on the practical joker . . and he 
tried to pull the things from his head. He yelled with pain 
and let his hands drop to his side while he stared into the 
mirror. There was a stain of blood at the base of one of the 
horns. 

“Not horns,” said Calthorp. “Antlers. I like to be specific. 
Antlers—and not the hard, dead, homy kind, either. They’re 
fairly soft, warm and velvety, as a matter of fact. If you will 
put your thumb there, you can feel an artery pulsing, just 
under the surface. Whether they will later become the hard 
dead antlers of the mature—^pardon the pun—stag, I don’t 
know.” 

The captain was scared and looking for something at which 
to get angry. 

“All right, Calthorp!” he roared. “Are you in on this 
monkey business? Because if you are, I’ll tear you limb from 
limb!” 

“You not only look like a beast, you’re beginning to act 
like one,” murmured Calthorp. 

Stagg could have struck the little anthropologist for his ill- 
timed humor. Then he saw that Calthorp’s hands were shak¬ 
ing. He was pale. His attitude was a cover up for his very 
real fright. 

‘‘All right,” said Stagg, calming somewhat down. “What 
happened?” 

Voice trembling, Calthorp told him that the priests had 
carried his unconscious body towards his bedroom. But a mob 
of priestesses had rushed in and seized him. For a terrible 
moment Calthorp had feared that Stagg would be tom apart 
by the two factions. However, the fight was a mock one, a 
ritual; the priestesses were supposed to win the body. 

Stagg had been carried into the bedroom. Calthorp tried to 
follow, but he was literally thrown out. 

“I soon got the point. They didn’t want a man in the 
room—except you. Even the surgeons were women. I tell you, 
when I saw them enter your room carrying saws and drills 
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and bandages and all sorts of paraphernalia, I about went out 
of my mind. Especially when I saw that the surgeons were 
drunk. In fact, all the women were drunk. What a wild bunchl 
But John Barleycorn made me leave. He told me that at this 
time the women were likely to tear apart—literally—any man 
they encountered. He hinted that some of the musicians had 
not voluntarily qualified for candidacy as priests; they had 
just not been spry enough to get out of the way of the ladies 
on the evening of the winter solstice. 

“Barleycorn asked me if I were an Elk. Only the totem 
brothers of the Great Stagg were comparatively safe during 
this time. I replied that I wasn’t an Elk, but I was a member j 
of the Lions Club—though my dues hadn’t been paid for a j 
long time. He said I would have been safe last year, when ; 
the Sunhero was a Lion. But I was in great danger now. 
And he insisted on my leaving the White House until the 
Son—by which he meant you—^was bom. So I did. I came 
back at dawn and found everyone gone, except you. I stayed 
by your bedside until you woke up.” 

He shook his head and clucked with sympathy. 

“Do you know,” said Stagg, “some things are coming back 
to me. It’s vague and mixed up, but I can remember coming 
to after taking that drink. I was weak and helpless as a baby. 
There was a great noise around me. Women screaming as if 
they were in the pain of childbirth . . .” 

“You were the baby,” said Calthorp. i 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Things are beginning to shape a not unfamiliar pattern.” ^ 
“Don’t leave me in the dark when you see the lightl” ^ 
pleaded Stagg. “Anyway, I was only half-conscious most of 
the time. I tried to resist when they put me on a table andl 
then placed a little white lamb on top of me. I didn’t havel 
the slightest idea of what they intended—until they cut its||| 
throat. I was drenched in the blood from head to foot. 1 
“Then it was taken away, and I was being forced through | 
a narrow triangular opening. The opening must have had a I 
skeleton of metal, but it was surrounded by some pinkish 
spongy stuff. Two priestesses had me by the shoulders and j 
were pulling me through the opening. The others were cater¬ 
wauling like banshees. Dopey as I was, my blood was chilled. 
You never heard such God-awful shrieks in your lifel” 

“Yes, I did,” said Calthorp. “All Washington heard them. 
The entire population was standing right outside the White 
House gates.” 
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“I was stuck in the opening, and the priestesses were pulling 
violently at me. My shoulders were jammed. Suddenly, I felt 
water squirting on my back; somebody must have turned a 
hose on me. I remember thinkin g that they must have some 
sort of pump in the house, for the water had terrific pressure 
behind it. 

“Then, I had slipped through the opening—^but I didn’t 
fall to the floor. Two more priestesses grabbed my legs. I was 
lifted into the air and held upside down. And I was spanked, 
spanked hard. I was so surprised I yelled.” 

“Which was what they wanted you to do.” 

“Then I was placed on another table. My nose and mouth 
and eyes were cleaned out. It’s funny, but up to then I hadn’t 
noticed that I had a thick mucus-like stuff in my mouth and 
up my nostrils. I must have had some trouble breathing, but I 
wasn’t aware of it. Then . . . then . . 

“Then?” 

Stagg turned red. 

“Then they carried me to this enormously fat priestess, 
lying propped up on pillows on my bed. I’d never seen her 
before.” 

“Maybe she came down from Manhattan,” said Calthorp. 
“Barleycorn told me the Chief Priestess there is an enor¬ 
mously fat matron.” 

“Enormous is the word for her,” continued Stagg. “That 
woman was the biggest I’ve ever seen. I’ll bet that if she’d 
stood up, she’d have been as tall as I am. And she must have 
weighed over three hundrd and fifty poimds. She was pow¬ 
dered all over her body—^it must have taken a barrel of 
powder to cover her. She was huge and round and white. A 
human Queen Bee, bom to do nothing but lay millions of 
eggs and . . 

“And what?” asked Calthorp after Stagg had been silent 
for at least a minute. 

“They placed me so my head was on one of her breasts. It 
was the hugest in the world. I’ll swear it. It seemed like the 
curve of Earth itself. Then she took my head and turned it. I 
tried to fight, but 1 was so weak, I could not resist. I could 
do nothing. 

“Suddenly, I did feel like a little baby. I wasn’t a full-grown 
man; I was Peter Stagg, just bom. It must have been the 
effect of that dmg. It’s a hypnotic agent. I’ll swear. Anyway, 
I was ... I was . . .” 

“Hungry?” said Calthorp quietly. 
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Stagg nodded his head. i 

Then, in an obvious desire to get away from the subject, he 
put his hand on one of the antlers and said, *‘Hmm. The 
horns are rooted solidly.” 

“Antlers,” said Calthorp. “But you may as well continue ’ 
misusing the term. I notice the Deecee use the inexact word, 
too. Well, even if they don’t distinguish between antlers and 
horns in common speech, their scientists are wonderful biolo¬ 
gists. Maybe not so hot in physics and electronics, but superb 
artists in flesh. By the way, those antlers are more than sym¬ 
bolical and ornamental. They function. A thousand to one 
that they contain glands that are pumping all sorts of hor¬ 
mones into your bloodstream.” 

Stagg winced. “What makes you think that?” 

“For one thing. Barleycorn dropped a few hints that they 
would. For another, there’s your phenomenally rapid recov¬ 
ery from a major operation. After all, it was necessary to cut 
two holes in your skull, plant the antlers, tie off blood vessels, 
connect the bloodstream of the antlers with your bloodstream, 
and who knows what else?” 

Stagg growled and said, “Somebody’s going to be sorry for 
this. That Virginia is behind this I I’U rip her apart the next \ 
time I see her. I’m tired of being kicked aroimd.” 

Calthorp had been anxiously watching him. He said, “You 
feel all right now?” 

Stagg flared his nostrils and thumped his chest. “I didn’t. 
But now I feel like I could lick the world. Only thing is, I’m 
himgry as a bear that’s just come out of hibernation. How 
long have I been out?” 

“About thirty hours. As you can see, it’s getting dark 
outside.” Calthorp put his hand on Stagg’s forehead. “You 
have a fever. No wonder. Your body is roaring like a furnace, j 
building new cells right and left, pumping hormones like mad 
into your blood. You need fuel for the furnace.” 

Stagg crashed his fist on a table top. “I need drink, too! 
I’m burning up!” 

He rammed his fist into the gong repeatedly, until the notes 
rank throughout the palace. Abruptly, as if tibey’d been wait¬ 
ing for the signal, servants exploded through the door. They 
carried trays with many dishes and goblets, full of food and 
liquor. 

Stagg, all politeness forgotten, tore a tray from the hands 
of a servant and began stuffing the meat and potatoes and 
gravy and com and tomatoes and bread and butter into his 
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rapidly working jaws, only stopping to wash them down with 
tremendous draughts of beer. The food and beer slopped on 
his bare chest and legs but, though he’d always been a fastidi¬ 
ous eater, he paid no attention. 

Once, after a huge belch that almost knocked over a 
servant, he roared, “I can outbeat, outdrink . . Another 
giant belch interrupted him, and he fell again to eating like 
a hog in a trough. 

Sickened not only at the sight but at its implications, Cal- 
thorp turned away. Evidently the hormones were washing 
away his captain’s inhibitions and exposing the purely animal 
part of the human being. What would come next? 

Finally, his belly sticking out like a bull gorilla’s, Stagg 
rose. He thumped his chest and howled, “I feel great, great! 
Hey, Calthorp, you ought to get yourself a pair of horns! Oh, 
that’s right, I forgot, you got a pair. That’s why you left 
Earth the first time, wasn’t it? Haw, haw!” 

The little anthropologist, his face flaming and twisted, 
screeched and ran at Stagg. Stagg laughed and picked him up 
by his shirt and held him out at arm’s length while Calthorp 
cursed and swung futilely with his short arms. Suddenly, 
Calthorp felt the room go by him with a rush. He slammed 
hard into something behind him. There was a loud clang, and 
he knew dimly, even as he sat half-unconscious on the floor, 
that he had been thrown into the gong. 

He became aware that a huge hand had gripped him pain¬ 
fully aroimd his wrist, hauling him to his feet. Frightened 
that Stagg was going to finish him off, he clenched his fist to 
strike a brave but futile blow. 

But he dropped his fist. 

Tears were running out of Stagg’s eyes. 

“Great God, what’s the matter with me?” said Stagg. “I 
must be completely out of my head ever to do anything like 
that to you, my best friend! What’s wrong? How could I do 
that?” 

He sobbed and pulled Calthorp close to his great body and 
squeezed him affectionately. Calthorp shrieked with pain as 
his ribs threatened to give way. Stagg, looking hurt, released 
him. 

“Okay, you’re forgiven,” said Calthorp, retreating cau¬ 
tiously. By now he realized that Stagg was not responsible for 
what he did. He had become a child in some ways. But a child 
is not absolutely selfish and may often be tender-hearted. 
Stagg was genuinely sorry and ashamed. 
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He could not remain angry at what Stagg had said and 
done. 

Calthorp went to the French windows and looked out 

“The street is alive with people and blazing with torches,” 
he said. “They must be having another shindig tonight.” 

Even to himself, he sounded false. He knew well enough 
that the Deecee were assembled for a ceremony which would 
have his captain as its guest of honor. 

“Skin-dig, you mean,” said Stagg. “These people stop at 
nothing when they hold a party. Inhibitions are discarded 
like last year’s snakeskin. And they don’t care who gets hurt” 

Then he made a statement that surprised Calthorp. 

“I hope they get the party started soon. The sooner the 
better.” 

“For God’s sakes, why?” said Calthorp. “Haven’t you seen 
enough to scare the living soul right out of your body?” 

“I don’t know. But there’s somethmg in me that wasn’t 
there before. I can feel an eagerness and a power, a real 
power I’ve never known before. I feel ... I feel . . . like a 
godl A god! I’m bursting with the power of all the worldl I 
want to explode! You can’t know how I feel! No mere man 
could!” 

Outside, the priestesses screamed as they raced down the 
street. 

The two men stopped talking to listen. They stood like 
stone statues while they listened to the mock-fight between the 
priestesses and the Honor Guards. Then, the battle as the 
Elks beat off the priestesses. 

Then, the rush of feet in the hall outside their apartment, 
the crash as the Elks hit the doors with their bodies so 
violently they tore them from their hinges. 

And Stagg was lifted on their shoulders and carried out. 

Just for a second, Stagg seemed to regain his normal self. 
He turned and yelled, “Help me. Doc! Help me!” 

But Calthorp could do nothing except weep. 


IV 

There were eight of them: Churchill, Sarvant, Lin, Yast- 
zhembski, Al-Masyuni, Steinborg, Gbwe-hun, and Chandra. 

These, together with the absent Stagg and Calthorp, were 
the ten survivors of the original thirty that had left Earth 
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eight hundred years ago. They were congregated in the large 
recreation room of the building in which they had been kept 
prisoners for six weeks. They were listenmg to Tom Tobacco. 

Tom Tobacco' was not his birth-name. What that was, none 
of them knew. They had asked, but Tom Tobacco had replied 
that he was not to mention it nor hear it spoken. As of the 
day he had become Tom Tobacco, he was no longer a man 
but a dim. Apparently dim was the word for demi-god. 

“If affairs had gone normally,” he was saying, “it would 
not be me talking to you but John Barleycorn. But the Great 
White Mother saw fit to end his life before Planting Rites. 
An election was held, and I, as chief of the great Tobacco 
frat, took his place as ruler of Deecee. And so I will be until 
I am too old and feeble—and then what will be will be.” 

None of the men fully understood him, partly because of 
their lack of knowledge of Deecee culture. And part was 
their difficulty in understanding his speech. Tom Tobacco 
had been born and raised in Norfolk, Virginia, the southern¬ 
most city of Deecee. Nafek, or Norfolkese, differed as much 
from Wahztin, or Washingtonese, as Spanish from Portu¬ 
guese. There was not only a difference in some words of the 
vocabulary. Norfolkese lacked the real pattern of Washing¬ 
tonese. 

Tom Tobacco, like his predecessor John Barleycorn, was a 
tall, thin man. He wore a brown plug hat, a breastplate made 
of stiff brown cloth in t^e shape of tobacco leaves, a brown 
cloak, a greenish kilt, from which hung a two-foot long cigar, 
and brown calf-length boots. His long hair was brown, his 
purely decorative spectacles were brown-tinted and a big 
brown cigar was stuck in his tobacco-stained teeth. While he 
talked, he pulled cigars from a pocket in his kilt and passed 
them around the group. Everybody except Sarvant accepted 
them and found them excellent. 

Tom Tobacco blew out a thick cloud of green smoke and 
said, “You will be released as soon as I leave. Which will be 
soon. I am a busy man. I have many decisions to make, many 
papers to sign, many functions to attend. My time is not my 
own; it belongs to my nation and to the Great White Mother.” 

Churchill puffed on his cigar to allow himself time to think 
before speaking. The others were all talking at the same time, 
but when Churchill spoke they were silent. He was the first 
mate of the Terra, and now that Stagg was gone he was not 
only the official leader but, by force of his personality, the 
real one. 
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He was a short stocky man with a thick neck, thick arms, 
and thick legs. His face was babyish but at the same time 
strong. He had thick curly red hair and a reddish complexion 
with a light sprinkling of freckles. His eyes were round and 
clear blue as a baby’s; his nose was short and roimd. Yet, if 
he had at first glance all a baby’s helplessness, he also had a 
baby’s ability to command those around him. His voice was 
completely at variance with his appearance. It boomed out 
richly. 

“You may be a busy man, Mr. Tobacco, but you are not 
so busy you can’t at least tell us what is going on. For weeks 
we’ve been kept prisoner against our will. We’ve not been 
allowed to communicate with our captain or with Doctor 
Calthorp. We have reason to suspect they may have met with 
foul play. Yet, when we ask about them, we’re told that what 
will be will be. Very finel Very comforting! 

“Now, Mr. Tobacco, I demand that we get answers to our 
questions. And don’t think that just because you’ve guards 
stationed outside the door, we couldn’t tear you apart right 
now. We want answers, and we want them now!” 

“Have a cigar and cool off,” said Tom Tobacco. “Certainly, 
you’re mystified and infuriated. But don’t talk of rights. You 
are not citizens of Deecee; and you are in a very precarious 
situation. 

“However, I will give you some answers; that’s why I came 
here. First, you will be released. Second, you will be given 
a month to fit into the life of Deecee. Third, if, at the end of 
the month, you show no promise of becoming a good citizen, 
you will be kfiled. Not exiled, but 4dlled. If we escorted you 
across the borders to another coimtry, we would be increas¬ 
ing the population of our enemy states. And we’ve no inten¬ 
tion of doing that” 

“Well, at least we know where we stand,” said Churchill. 
“That is, in a vague way. Do we get access to the Terra? 
We’ve the results of ten years of unique study in that ship.” 

“No, you do not However, your personal property will be 
returned to you.” 

“Thanks,” said ChurchilL “Do you realize that except for 
a few books, we had no personal property? What will we do 
for money while we’re looking for jobs? Jobs we may not be 
able to get in this rather primitive society?” 

“I really can’t say,” replied Tom Tobacco. “After all, 
we’ve allowed you to keep your lives. There were those who 
didn’t want to give you even that” 
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He stuck two fingers in his mouth and whistled. A man 
with a small bag in his hand appeared. 

“I must go now, gentlemen. Official business. However, in 
order that you may not ignorantly break the laws of this 
blessed nation, and also to remove any temptation to steal, 
this man will enlighten you about our laws and loan you 
enough coin to buy food for a week. You will repay it after 
you have jobs—^if you have jobs. Columbia bless you.” 

An hour later, the eight men stood in front of the building 
out of which they had just been escorted. 

Far from being elated, they felt a trifle dazed and more 
than a little helpless. 

Churchill looked at them, and, though he felt as they did, 
he said to them, “For God’s sake, buck up I What’s the matter 
with you? We’ve been through worse than this. Remember 
when we were on Wolf 69 III, crossing that big Jurassic 
swamp on a raft? And that balloon-creature upset us and we 
lost our weapons in the water and had to make our way back 
to the ship unarmed? We were far worse then, and we didn’t 
look nearly so woebegone. What’s happened? Aren’t you the 
men you used to be?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Steinborg. “It’s not that we’ve lost 
our courage. It’s just that we expected too much. When we 
were landing on a newly-discovered planet, we expected the 
unexpected and the disastrous. We even looked forward to it. 
But here, well, we anticipated too much—^plus the fact that 
we are helpless. We’re unarmed, and if we run into a bad 
situation, we can’t just shoot our way out and make our way 
back to the ship.” 

“So you’re going to stand around and hope everything’s 
turned out all right?” said Churchill. “For God’s sake! You 
men were the cream of the crop of Earth, chosen out of tens 
of thousands of candidates because of your I.Q., your educa¬ 
tion, your ingenuity, your physical hardihood. And now 
you’re marooned among a people who haven’t the knowledge 
you have in your little finger I You men should be gods— 
and you’re mice!” 

“Knock it off,” said Lin. “We’re still suffering from shock. 
We don’t know what to do, and that’s what is scaring us.” 

“Well, I’m not going to stand around until some kind soul 
comes along and takes me in hand,” said Churchill. “I’m 
going to act—^nowl” 

“And just what are you going to do?” asked Yastzhembski. 

“I’m going to walk around Washington until I see some- 
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thing that calls for action. If you men want to come with me, 
you can. But if you want to go your own ways, that’s all 
right, too. I’ll be your leader, but I won’t be your shepherd.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Yastzhembski. “There’s six of 
us who don’t even belong on this continent. I would like to 
return to Holy Siberia. Gbwe-hun wants to go back to Da¬ 
homey. Chandra, to India. Al-Masyuni, to Mecca. Lin, to 
Shanghai. But that seems impossible. Steinborg could con¬ 
ceivably get back to Brazil, but if he did, he’d find nothing 
but desert and jungle and howling savages. So . . .” 

“So you have to stay here and do as Tobacco suggested— 
fit in. Well, that’s what I’m going to do. Anybody coming 
along?” 

Churchill didn’t wait for more argument. He began walking 
down the street and did not look back once. When he had 
turned a comer, however, he stopped to look at a bimch of 
naked little girls and boys playing ball in the street. 

He watched for perhaps five minutes, then he sighed. Ap¬ 
parently no one was coming. 

He was wrong. Just as he turned to go on, he heard some 
one calling to him. “Hold on a minute, Churchill.” 

It was Sarvant. 

“Where are the others?” said Churchill. 

“The Asiatics have decided to try to get back to their 
homelands. When I left they were still arguing about whether 
they should steal a boat and cross the Atlantic, or steal deer 
and ride up to the Bering Strait, where they’ll cross on boat 
to Siberia.” 

“I’ll give them credit for the greatest guts in the world— 
or the most stupid brains. Do they really think they can 
make it? Or that they’ll find any better conditions there than 
here?” 

“They don’t know what they’ll find, but they’re desperate.” 

“I’d like to go back and wish them good luck,” said 
Churchill. “But I’d just end up trying to argue them out of 
the idea. They are brave men. I knew it when I called them 
mice, but I was just trying to arouse them. Maybe I succeeded 
too well.” 

“I gave them my blessing, even if most of them are ag¬ 
nostics,” said Sarvant. “But I fear their bones will bleach on 
this continent.” 

“What about you? Are you going to try for Arizona?” 

“From what I saw of Arizona while we were still circling 
Earth, I’d say there’s not only no organized government there. 
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there are no pec^le. I woxild try for Utah, but it doesn’t look 
much better. Even the Salt Lake is dried up. It’s nothing but 
a salt bed. There’s nothing to go back to. It doesn’t matter. 
There’s a lifetime of work here.” 

“Work? You don’t mean preaching?” 

ChurchiQ looked incredulously at Sarvant as if seeing his 
true character for the first time. 

Nephi Sarvant was a short, dark, and bony man of about 
forty. His chin jutted out so far it gave the impression of 
curving upwards at its end. His mouth was so thin-lipped it 
was only a thread. His nose, like his chin, was overdeveloped. 
It hooked downwards as if trying to meet the chin. His crew- 
mates said that in profile he looked like a human nutcracker. 

His large brown eyes were very expressive and just now 
seemed to glow with inner light. Tliey had glowed often dur¬ 
ing the startrip when he had extolled the merits of his church 
as the only true one left on Earth. He belonged to a sect 
known as the Last Standers, the strictly orthodox core of a 
church that had imdergone the suburbanization most churches 
had experienced. Once thought a peculiar people, the mem¬ 
bers of this sect now could be distinguished from other 
Christians only by the fact that they still attended their 
church. But the spiritual fires had died out. 

Not so the group to which Sarvant belonged. The Last 
Standers had refused to adopt the so-called vices of their 
neighbors. They had collected m a body at the city of Fourth 
of July, Arizona, and from there had sent out missionaries to 
an indifferent or amused world. 

Sarvant had been chosen to be a crewmember of the Terra 
because he was the foremost authority in his field of geology. 
But he had been accepted only after he had promised not to 
proselytize. He had never explicitly made an attempt to con¬ 
vert. But he had offered to others the Book of his church, 
asking only that they read. And he had argued with the 
others about the authenticity of the book. 

“Of course I mean to preachl” he said. “This country is 
as wide open to the Gospel as it was when Columbus landed. 
I’ll tell you, Rud, that when I saw the desolation of the South¬ 
west I was filled with despair. It seemed that my church had 
vanished from the face of the Earth. And if that were true, 
then my church was false, for it was supposed to be eternal. 
But I prayed, and at once the truth came to me. That is—^I 
still exist! And through me the church can grow again— 
grow as it never did, for these pagan minds, once convinced 
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of the Truth, will become as the First Disciples. The Book 
will spread like a flame. You see, we Last Standers could 
make httle headway among Christians because they thought 
they already had the true church. But the true church to them 
meant little more than a social club. It wasn’t a way of truth 
and life, the only way. It . . .” 

“I get your point,” said Churchill. “The only thing I have 
to say is, don’t implicate me. Things are going to be tough 
enough. Well, let’s go.” 

“Go where?” 

“Some place where we can trade these monkey suits in for 
native clothes.” 

They were on a street called Conch. It ran north and south, 
so Churchill felt that if they followed it south it would bring 
them eventually to the port area. Here, unless things had 
changed very much, there would be more than one shop 
where they could trade thek clothes and perhaps make a 
little in the bargain. In this neighborhood. Conch street was 
a mixture of well-to-do residences and large government 
buildings. The residences were set far back on well-tended 
yards and were of brick or cement. Single-storied, they pre¬ 
sented a broad front, and most of them had two wings at right 
angles to the front buildings. They were painted in many col¬ 
ors and various designs. Every one had a large totem pole in 
front of it. These were for the most part of carved stone, for 
wood was reserved for shipbuilding, wagons, weapons and 
fuel for stoves. 

The government buildings were set close to the street and 
were of brick or marble. They had curving walls and were 
surrounded by roofless porches with tall pillars. On top of 
each dome roof was a statue. 

Churchill and Sarvant walked on the asphalt pavement— 
there was no sidewalk—^for ten blocks. Occasionally, they had 
to step close to the buildings to avoid being run over by men 
furiously riding deer or driving carriages. The riders seemed 
to be aristocrats, for they were richly dressed and obviously 
expected the pedestrians to jump out of the way or get 
trampled. The carriage drivers seemed to be couriers of one 
type or another. 

Abruptly the street became shabby. 

The buildings presented a solid front except for alleys here 
and there. They were evidently government buildings that 
had been sold to private agents and had become little shops 
or tenements. In front of them played naked children. 
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These were not nearly as clean as those they had just 
passed. 

Churchill at once found the shop he was looking for. With 
Sarvant at his heels, he entered. The inside of the shop was a 
small room crowded with clothes of every kind. The store 
window and the cement floor were dirty; the odor of dog 
excrement filled the shop. Two dogs of indeterminate breed 
tried to put their paws on the two men. 

The owner was a short big-paunched double-chinned bald 
man with two enormous ear-rings of brass. He looked much 
like any shop-keeper of his breed of any century, except that 
he had the indefinable cervine stamp of the times on his 
features. 

“We want to sell our clothes,” said Churchill. 

“Are they worth anything?” said the owner. 

“As clothes, not much,” replied Churchill. “As curios, 
they may be worth a great deal. We are men from the star- 
ship.” 

The owner’s little eyes widened. “Ah, brothers to the Sun- 
herol” 

Churchill didn’t know all the implications of the excla¬ 
mation. He knew only what Tom Tobacco had casually 
mentioned, that Captain Stagg had become a Sunhero. 

“I’m sure that you could sell each article of our clothmg 
for quite a sum. These clothes have been to the stars, to places 
so distant that if you were to walk there without stopping to 
eat or rest it would take you halfway through eternity. The 
light of alien suns and the air of exotic worlds are caught in 
the fibers of these suits. And the shoes still bear the traces of 
earth where monsters bigger than this building have walked 
like earthquakes.” 

The shopkeeper was unimpressed. “But has the Sunhero 
touched these garments?” 

“Many times. Once, he wore this jacket.” 

“Ahhhl” 

It was a long-drawn sibilance. But the owner must have 
realized that he was betraying his eagerness, for he lowered 
his eyelids and stiffened his face. 

“lliis is all very well, but I am a poor man. The sailors 
who come to this shop do not have much money. By the 
time they get past the taverns, they are ready to sell their own 
clothes.” 

“Probably true. But I’m sure you have contacts who can 
sell these to wealthier patrons.” 
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The owner drew from the pocket on his kilt some coins. 

“I’ll give you four columbias for the lot.” 

Churchill motioned to Sarvant, and started to walk out. 
Before he reached the door, he found the owner blocking his 
way. 

“Perhaps I could offer you five columbias.” 

Churchill pointed to a kilt and sandals. “How much are 
those worth? Or I should say, how much are you charging for 
them?” 

“Three fish.” 

Churchill considered. A Columbia was roughly equal to 
a five-dollar bill of his time. A fish was equal to a quarter. 

“You know as well as I do that you’ll be making a thou¬ 
sand per cent profit off us. I want twenty columbias for 
these.” 

The owner threw his hands up in the air in a gesture of 
despair. 

“Come off it,” said Churchill. “I’d go from house to house 
on Millionaire’s Row and peddle these. But I haven’t the time. 
Do you want to give us twenty or not? Last offer.” 

“You’re snatching the bread from the mouths of my poor 
children . . . but I’ll take your offer.” 

Ten minutes later, the two starmen stepped out of the shop. 
They wore sandals and kilts and round hats with floppy brims. 
Their broad leather belts held sheaths with long steel knives, 
and their pockets contained eight columbias each. They held 
bags in their hands, and in these bags were rainproof 
ponchos. 

“Next step, the docks,” said Churchill. “I used to sail 
yachts for the rich during the summers when I was working 
my way through college.” 

“I know you can sail,” said Sarvant. “Have you forgotten 
that you conunanded that sailing-ship we stole when we 
escaped from prison on the planet Vixa?” 

“I forgot,” said Churchill. “I want to size up the chances 
for getting a job. Afterwards, we’ll start sniffing around. 
Maybe we can find out what’s happened to Stagg and Cal- 
thorp.” 

“Rud,” said Sarvant to Churchill, “there must be more to 
this than just getting a job. Why boats particularly? I know 
you well enough to know you’re operating on more than one 
level.” 

“O.K. I know you’re no blabbermouth. If I can find a 
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suitable ship, we’ll get hold of Yastzhembski’s boys and take 
off for Asia, via Europe.” 

“I’m very glad to hear that,” said Sarvant. “I thought you’d 
just walked out on them, washed your hands of them. But 
how will you find them?” 

“Are you kidding?” said Churchill, laughing. “AU I have to 
do is ask at the nearest temple.” 

“Temple?” 

“Sure. It’s evident that the government’ll be keeping an eye 
on us. In fact, it’s had a tail on us ever since we left our 
prison.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Don’t look around now. I’ll point him out to you later. 
Just keep walkiug.” 

Abruptly, Churchill stopped. His way was barred by a 
circle of men kneeling on the road. There was nothing to 
keep Churchill from walking around them. But he stopped to 
look over their shoulders. 

“What are they doing?” asked Sarvant. 

“Playing the 29th century version of craps.” 

“It’s against my principles even to watch gambling,” said 
Sarvant. “I sincerely hope you’re not planning on joining 
them.” 

“Yes, I think that’s exactly what I’m planning on doing.” 

“Don’t, Rud,” said Sarvant, putting a hand on Churchill’s 
arm. “Nothing good can come of this.” 

“Chaplain, I’m not a member of your parish. They prob¬ 
ably abide by the rules. That’s all I want.” Churchill took 
three columbias out of his pocket and spoke loudly. “Can I 
get into this shoot?” 

“Sure,” said a huge dark man with a patch over one eye. 
“You can play as long as your money lasts. You just get off 
the ship?” 

“Not so long ago,” said Churchill. He sank to his knees and 
laid a Columbia on the ground. “My turn for the bones, eh? 
Come on, babies, Poppa needs a pocketful of rye.” 

Thirty minutes later a grinning Churchill walked towards 
Sarvant with a handful of silver coins. “The wages of sin,” he 
said. 

He lost his grin when he heard a loud shout behind him. 
Turning, he saw the dice-players walking towards him. The 
big one-eyed man was yelling at him. 

“Wait a minute, buddy, we got a couple of questions!” 
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“Oh, oh,” said Churchill out of the side of his mouth to 
Sarvant. “Get ready to run. These guys are poor losers.” 

“You didn’t cheat, did you?” said Sarvant nervously. ' 

“Of course not! You ought to know me better than that 
Besides, I wouldn’t take a chance in that rough bunch.” i 

“Listen, buddy,” said the one-eyed man. “You talk kinda 
funny. Where you come from? Albany?” 

“Manitowoc, Wisconsin,” said Churchill. 

“Never heard of that place. What is it, some small burg up 
north?” 

“North by west,” replied Chxirchill. “Why do you want to ^ 
know?” } 

“We don’t like strangers that can’t even talk Deecee ^ 
straight. Strangers got queer tricks, especially when they’re j 
shooting craps. Only a week ago we caught a tar from Nor¬ 
folk who was using magic to control the dice. We knocked his ■ 
teeth out and threw him off the dock with a weight around j 
his neck. Never saw him again.” < 

“If you thought I was cheating, you should have said 
something while we were playing.” | 

The one-eyed sailor ignored Churchill’s remark and said, | 
“I don’t notice no frat mark on you. What frat you belong ] 
to?” 

“Lambda Chi Alpha,” said Churchill. He put his hand on 
his knife-blade. 

“What kind of lingo is that? You mean the Lamb frat?” 

Churchill could see that he and Sarvant would be consid¬ 
ered lambs for the slaughter unless they could prove they 
were under the protection of some powerful frat. He didn’t 
mind telling a lie in a situation like this if it got him out of it. 
But a resentment that had been building up for the past six 
weeks broke into a sudden fury. 

“I belong to the human race!” he shouted. “And that’s 
more than you can say for yourself!” 

The one-eyed sailor turned red. He growled. “By the 
breasts of Columbia, I’ll cut your heart out! No stinking 
foreigner can talk that way to me!” 

“Come on, you thieves!” snarled Churchill. He pulled his 
knife from its sheath and at the same time shouted at 
Sarvant, “Run like hell!” 

The one-eyed sailor had also pulled his knife and came 
at ChurchiU with the blade. Churchill threw the handful of 
silver coins in the man’s eyes and at the same time stepped 
forward. The palm of his left hand struck outwards against 
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the wrist of the other man’s knife-hand. The knif e fell, and 
Churchill sank his blade into the bulging paunch of the sailor. 

He withdrew the knife and stepped back, crouching, to face 
the others. But they knew dirty fighting as well as any sailor. 
One of them pick^ up a loose brick from a pile of rubble 
and threw it at Churchill’s head. Suddenly, the world grew 
dim around Churchill, and he was vaguely aware that blood 
was streaming over his eyes from a cut on his forehead. By 
the time he regained his senses, he found his knife taken 
away and his arms gripped by two strong sailors. 

A third, a short skinny fellow with a broken-toothed snarl, 
stepped up and shoved his blade straight at Churchill’s belly. 


V 

Peter Stagg awoke. He was flat on his back, lying on some^ 
thing soft, with the branches of a large oak tree above him. 
Through the branches he could see a bright, cloudless sky. 
There were birds on the branches, a sparrow, a catbird—and 
a huge jay which sat on its rear and dangled bare and human 
legs. 

The legs were brown and slim and nicely curved. The rest 
of the body was disguised in the costume of a giant jaybird. 
But shortly after Stagg opened its eyes, the jay took off its 
mask and revealed the pretty face of a dark, big-eyed girl. 
She reached behind her and pulled from over her shoulder a 
bugle that had been hanging from a cord. Before Stagg could 
stop her, she blew a long wavering call. 

Immediately, a hubbub arose from somewhere behind him. 

Stagg sat up and turned aroimd to face the source of the 
noise. It came from a mob of people who were standing on the 
other side of the road. The road was a broad cement highway 
running past farm fields. Stagg was sitting a few feet from its 
edge on a thick pile of blankets which someone had thought¬ 
fully placed beneath him. 

He had no idea of when or how he had gotten to this spot, 
or where it was. He remembered only too vividly events up to 
about four o’clock in the morning; after that, all was blank. 
The height of the sim indicated that the time was about eleven 
in the morning. 

The jay-girl lowered herself from the branch, hung for a 
moment, then dropped the five feet to the groimcL She picked 
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herself up and said, “Good morning, Noble Stag. How dO | 
you feel?” < 

Stagg groaned and said, “I’m stiff and sore in every muscle. { 
And I’ve an awful headache.” 

“You’ll be all right after you have breakfast. And may 
I say that you were magnificent last night? I’ve never seen a 
Sunhero who could come up to you. Well, I must go now. 
Your friend, Calthorp, said that when you woke you’d want , 
to be alone with him for a while.” 

“Calthorp!” said Stagg. He groaned again. “He’s the last 
man I want to see.” But the girl had run off across the road ; 
and joined the group of people. i 

Caithorp’s white head appeared from behind a tree as he , 
approached with a large covered tray in his hands. He was ^ 
smiling, but it was obvious he was desperately trying to cover 
up his concern. 

“How do you feel?” he called. 

Stagg told him what he had told the jay-girl. “Where are | 
we?” i 

“I’d say we’re on what used to be U.S. 1 but is now called ^ 
Mary’s Pike. We’re about ten miles out of the present limits "i 
of Washington. Two miles down the road is a little farming ] 
town called Fair Grace. Its normal population is two thou- ] 
sand, but just now it’s about fifteen thousand. The farmers ' 
and the farmers’ daughters from miles around have gathered 
here. Everyone in Fair Grace is eagerly waiting for you. But 
you are not at their beck and call. You are the Suiiero, so 
you may rest and take your ease. That is, until sundown. 
Then you must perform as you did last night.” 

Stagg looked down and for the first time became aware 
that he was still nude. 

“You saw me last night?” He looked up pleadingly at the 
old man. 

It was Calthorp’s turn to stare at the ground. He said, 
“Ringside seat—for a while, anyway. I sneaked around the 
edge of the crowd and went into a building. There I watched 
the orgy from a balcony.” 

“Don’t you have any decency?” said Stagg angrily. “It’s bad 
enough that I couldn’t help myself. It’s worse that you’d 
witness my humiliation.” 

“Some humiliation! Yes, I saw you. I’m an anthropologist. 
This was the first time I’d ever had a chance to see a fertility 
rite. Also, as your friend, I was worried about you. But I 
needn’t have; you took care of yourself. Others, too.” 
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Stagg glared. “Are you making fim of me?” 

“God forbid! No. I wasn’t expressing humor, just amaze¬ 
ment. Perhaps envy. Of course, it’s the antlers that gave you 
the drive and the ability. Wonder if they’d give me just a little 
shot of the stuff those antlers produce.” 

Calthorp placed the tray in front of Stagg and removed the 
cloth over it. “Here’s a breakfast such as you never had.” 

Stagg turned his head to one side. “Take it away. I’m sick. 
Sick to my stomach and sick to my soul with what I did last 
night.” 

“You seemed to be enjoying yourself,” said Calthorp. 

Stagg growled with sheer fury, and Calthorp put out a 
reassuring hand. “No, I meant no offense. It’s just that I 
saw you, and I can’t get over it. Come on, lad, eat. Look what 
we have for you! Fresh baked bread. Fresh butter. Ant jam. 
Honey. Eggs, bacon, ham, trout, venison—and a pitcher of 
cool ale. And you can have second helpings on anything you 
want.” 

“I told you, I’m sick! I couldn’t eat a thing.” 

Stagg sat silent for a few minutes, staring across the road 
at the brightly colored tents and the people clust^ed around 
them. Calthorp sat down by him and lit up a large green cigar. 

Suddenly, Stagg picked up the pitcher and drank deeply of 
the ale. He put the pitcher down, wiped the foam off his lips 
with the back of his hand, belched and picked up a fork and 
knife. 

He began eating as if this were the first meal in his life— 
or the last. 

“I have to eat,” he apologized between bites. “I’m weak as 
a new-born kitten. Look how my hand’s shaking.” 

“You’U have to eat enough for twenty men,” said Calthorp. 
“After all, you did the work of twenty.” 

Stagg reached up with one hand and felt his antlers. “Still 
there. Hey! They’re not standing up straight and stiff like they 
did last night. They’re limp! Maybe they’re going to shrink 
up and dry away.” 

Calthorp shook his head. “No. When you get your strength 
back, and your blood pressure rises, they’ll become erect 
again. They’re not true antlers. Those of deer consist of bony 
outgrowth with no covering of keratin. Yours seem to have a 
bony base, but the upper part is mainly cartilage surrounded 
by skin and bloodvessels. 

“It’s no wonder they’re deflated. And it’s a wonder that you 
didn’t rupture a blood vessel. Or something.” 
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“Whatever it is the horns pump into me,” said Stagg, “it 
must be gone. Except for being weak and sore, I feel normal. 
If only I could get rid of these horns! Doc, could you cut 
them off?” 

Sadly, Calthorp shook his head. 

Stagg turned pale. ‘Then I have to go through that again?** 

“I’m afraid so, my boy.” 

‘Tonight, at Fair Grace? And the next night at another 
town? And so on until. . . when?” 

“Peter, I’m sorry. I have no way of knowing how long.” 

Abruptly Calthorp cried out with pam, as a huge hand bent 
his wrist bones toward each other. 

Stagg loosened his grip. “Sorry, Doc. I got excited.” 

“Well, now,” said Calthorp, rubbing his wrist tenderly, 
“there’s one possibility. It seems to me that, if all this business 
started at the winter solstice, it should end at the summer 
solstice. That is, about June 21 or 22. You are the symbol of 
the sun. In fact, these people probably regard you as being 
literally the sun himself—especially since you came down in 
a flaming iron steed out of the sky.” 

Stagg put his head in his hands. Tears welled out from 
between his Angers, and his naked shoulders shook. Calthorp 
patted his golden head, while tears ran from his own eyes. He 
knew how terribly grieved his captain must be, if he could 
weep through the armors of his inhibitions. 

Finally, Stagg rose and began walking across the flelds to¬ 
wards a nearby creek. “Have to take a bath,” he muttered. 
“I’m filthy. If I have to be a Sunhero, I’m going to be a clean 
one.” 

“Here they come,” said Calthorp, pointing to the crowd of 
people who had been waiting about fifty yards away. “Your 
devout worshippers and bodyguards.” 

Stagg grimaced. “Just now I loathe myself. But last night I 
enjoyed what I was doing. I had no inhibitions. I was living 
the secret dream of every man— unlimi ted opportunity and in¬ 
exhaustible ability. I was a god!** 

He stopped and seized Calthorp’s wrist again. 

“Go back to the ship! Get a gun, if you have to sneak it 
past the guards. Come back and shoot me in the head—^so I 
won’t have to go through this again!” 

“I’m sorry. In the first place, I wouldn’t know where to get 
the gun. Tom Tobacco told me that all weapons have been 
taken from the ship and locked in a secret place. In the second 
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place, I can’t kill you. Wliile there’s life, there’s hope. We’ll 
get out of this mess.” 

“Tell me how,” said Stagg. 

He didn’t have time to continue the conversation, for the 
mob had come across the field and had surrounded them. 
Continuity of talk was difl&cult to maintaia when bugles and 
drums were roaring in your ears, panpipes were shrilling, men 
and women were chattering away at the top of their voices, 
and a group of beautiful girls were insistiug on bathing 
you and afterward toweling you down and perfuming you. 
In a short time the pressure of the crowd forced the two 
apart. 

Stagg began to feel better. 

Under the skillful hands of the girls his soreness was mas¬ 
saged away, and, as the sun climbed towards the zenith, 
Stagg’s strength rose. By two o’clock he was brimming over 
with vitality. He wanted to be up and doing. 

Unfortunately, this was siesta hour. The crowd dispersed 
to seek shade under which to lie down. 

A few faithful stood around Stagg, but from their sleepy 
expression Stagg decided that they, too, would like to lie 
down. They couldn’t; they were his guards. They were lean 
hard men armed with spears and knives. And a few yards 
away stood several bowmen. These carried strange arrows. 
Instead of the broad, sharp steel heads, the shafts were tipped 
with long needles. Undoubtedly, the tips were smeared with a 
drug that would temporarily paralyze any Sunheros who might 
dare to run away. 

Stagg thought that it was foolish of them to post a guard. 
Now that he felt better, he didn’t care one bit about escaping. 
Indeed he wondered why he could only an hour ago have 
contemplated such a stupid move. 

Why should he want to run and take a chance of being 
killed—when there was so much living to be done? 

He walked back across the field, his guards trailing along at 
a respectful distance. There were about forty tents pitched on 
a meadow and three times that many people stretched out 
sleeping. Stagg was not at the moment interested in them. 

He wanted to talk to the girl in the cage. 

Ever since he had been moved into the White House, he 
had wondered who she was and why she was kept prisoner. 
His questions had invariably been answered with the infuriat¬ 
ing, What will be will be. He remembered seeing her as he 
approached Virginia, the Chief Priestess. The memory brought 
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back a pang of the shame he had felt a little while ago. But it 
quickly faded. 

The wheeled cage was under the shadow of a plane tree, 
with the deer that drew it were grazing nearby. There were 
no guards within earshot. 

The girl was sitting on a built-in stool at one end of the 
cage. She was wearing the same long-billed jockey cap, gray 
shirt and calf-length pants. Her head was bowed as if she were 
dozing or were thinking, so Stagg took the opportunity to ex¬ 
amine the cage. 

A hammock was pulled tight against the ceiling. A broom 
stood in the comer and in the opposite comer a cabinet was 
bolted to the floor. Probably it contained toilet articles, for in 
a rack on the side of the cabinet was a washbasin and towels. 
Beside it was a chamberpot 

Stagg surmised from her clean and well-fed appearance that 
she wasn’t suffering physical want. But she certainly must be 
suffering mentally to be so exposed to the public gaze in 
every detail of her life. 

He looked again at the sign rising from the top of her cage 
like a shark’s fin. “Mascot, captured in a raid on Caseyland.” 
What did it mean? 

He understood that “mascot” was the word the Deecees 
used for human virgins. The term “virgin” was reserved for 
maiden goddesses. But there was much he did not imderstand. 

“Hello,” he said. 

The girl started as if she had been dozing. She raised her 
head to look at him. She had large dark eyes and petite 
features. Her skin was white, and it went even whiter when 
she saw him. 

Immediately, she turned her head away. 

“Hello, I said. Can’t you speak? I won’t hurt you.” 

“I don’t want to talk to you, you beast,” she replied in a 
shaky voice. “Go away.” 

“Beast! What have I done to you?” 

He had taken a step towards the cage, but now he stopped. 

Of course, she had had to witness last night Even if she 
kept her head turned and eyes shut, she couldn’t have stopped 
up her ears. And curiosity would inevitably have forced her 
to open her eyes. At least for brief perio(k. 

“I couldn’t help what happened,” he said. “It’s these that 
did it, not me.” He touched the antlers. “They do something 
to me. I’m not myself.” 

“Go away,” she said. “I won’t talk to you. You’re a devil.” 
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“Is it because I’m not clothed?” he said. “I’ll put a kilt on.” 

“Go awayl” 

One of the guards walked up to him. “Great Stag, do you 
want this girl? You may have her, of course. But not now. 
Not until the end of the journey. Then the Great White 
Mother will give her to you.” 

“I just want to talk to her.” 

The guard smiled. “A little fire applied to her cute little 
fanny might get her to talking. But unfortunately we’re not 
allowed to torture her—^yet.” 

Stagg turned away. “I’ll find some way to make her talk. 
But later. Just now, I want some more cold beer.” 

“At once, sire.” 

The guard, not caring that he was waking most of the 
camp, blew shrilly on his whistle. A girl ran from around the 
corner of a tent. 

“Cold ale!” the guard cried. 

The girl ran towards the tent and quickly returned with a 
tray on which stood a copper pitcher, its sides beaded with 
sweat. 

Stagg took the pitcher without thanking the girl and held it 
to his mouth. He did not lower it until it was empty. 

“That was good,” he said loudly. “But ale bloats you. Do 
you have any lightning on ice?” 

“Of course, sire.” 

She returned from the tent with a silver pitcher full of 
chunks of ice and another pitcher brimming with clear 
whiskey. She poured the hghtning into the pitcher of ice and 
then handed it to Stagg. 

He drank half of the pitcher before he set it back on the 
tray. 

The guard became alarmed. “Great Stag, if you continue 
at this rate, we’ll have to carry you into Fair Grace!” 

“A Sunhero can drink as many as ten men,” said the girl, 
“and he will still tumble a hundred mascots in one night.” 

Stagg laughed like a trumpet blaring. “Of course, mortal, 
don’t you know that? Besides, what’s the use of being the 
Great Stag if I can’t do exactly what I want to do?” 

“Forgive me, sire,” said the guard. “It’s just that I know 
how anxious the people of Fair Grace are to greet you. Last 
year, you know, when the Sunhero was a Billy Goat, he took 
the other road out of Washington. The people of Fair Grace 
could not attend the ceremonies. So they would feel very bad 
if you somehow did not show up.” 
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“Don’t be a fool,” said the girl. “You shouldn’t talk this 
way to the Sunhero. What if he got mad and decided to kill 
you? That’s happened, you know.” 

The guard blanched. “With your permission, sire, I’ll join 
my friends.” 

“Do that I” said Stagg, laughing. 

The guard trotted away to a group standing about fifty 
yards off. 

“I’m hungry again,” said Stagg. “Get me some food. Lots 
of meat.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

Stagg was getting restless. He began to prowl around the 
camp. When he came across a gray-haired fat man snoring 
away in a hammock stretched between two tripods, he 
turned the hammock over and dumped the fat man on the 
ground. Roaring with laughter, he strode aroimd the camp 
and began shouting in the ear of every sleeper he came across. 
They sat up, their eyes wide and their hearts beating with 
shock. He laughed and moved on and seized the leg of a girl 
and began tickling her on the sole of her foot. She shrieked 
with laughter and wept and begged him to let her go. A young 
man, her fiance, stood by but made no move to free her. 
Obviously, he wanted to do something, for his fists were 
clenched. But it would have been blasphemy to interfere with 
the Sunhero. 

Stagg looked up and saw him. He frowned, released the girl 
and rose to his feet. At that moment the girl whom he’d sent 
for food came with a tray. There were two pitchers of ale on 
it. Stagg took one and calmly poured it over the head of the 
young man. Both girls laughed, and that seemed to be a signal 
to the whole camp. Everybody howled. 

The girl with the tray took the other pitcher of ale and 
poured it over the fat man who had been dumped out of the 
hammock. The cold liquid brought him sputtering to his feet. 
He ran into his tent and came out with a small keg of beer. 
Holding it upside down, he drenched the girl with its contents. 

A beer-throwing party exploded across the camp. There 
wasn’t a person on the meadow who wasn’t dripping with ale 
and beer and whiskey, except for the girl in the cage. Even 
the Sunhero was showered. He laughed when he felt the cool 
liquid and ran for more to throw back. But on the way he 
got a new idea. He began pushing the tents over so they would 
imprison the occupants. Howls of anguish rose from the in¬ 
teriors of the collapsed tents. The others began imitating 
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Stagg’s actions, and shortly there was hardly a tent standing 
on the meadow. 

Stagg seized the girl who had served him and the girl whose 
foot he’d tickled. “You two must be mascots,” he said, “other¬ 
wise you’d not be half-naked. How did I happen to miss you 
last night?” 

“We weren’t beautiful enough for the first night,” said one. 

“The judges must be blind,” roared Stagg. “\^hiy, you’re 
two of the most beautiful and desirable girls I’ve ever seen!” 

“We thank you,” said the other. “It’s not just beauty that 
enables you to be chosen as the bride of the Sunhero, sire, 
though I hesitate to say it for fear of what might happen if a 
priestess overheard me. But it’s true that if your father hap¬ 
pens to have wealth and connections, you stand a much better 
chance of being picked. 

“Then why were you two chosen to be in my entourage?” 

“We were second-place winners, sire. Being in your en¬ 
tourage isn’t as great an honor as having one’s debut in 
Washington. But it is a great honor. And we were hoping 
that tonight at Fair Grace . . 

Both were looking at him with wide eyes. Their lips and 
aveolear regions were swelling with blood, and they were 
breathing heavily. 

“Why wait imtil tonight?” he bellowed. 

“It’s not customary to do anything until the rites begin, 
sire. Anyway, most Sunheroes don’t recover from the previous 
night until evening . . 

Stagg downed another drink. He threw the empty pitcher 
as high in the air as he could and laughed. 

“I’m a Sunhero like you’ve never had! I’m the genuine 
Stagg!” 

He picked up the two girls by their waists, one in each 
arm, and carried them into the tent. 


VI 

Churchill reared back and tried to kick more teeth out of 
the snaggle-toothed sailor’s mouth. But the blow from the 
brick had taken more than he realized out of him. He could 
barely lift his legs. 

“Yer would, wouldjer?” squeaked Snaggle-Tooth. 

He had jumped back at Churchill’s threatening move. But 
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now he stepped foreword confidently and shoved the knife 
towards Churchill’s solar plexus. 

There was a screech, and a little man jumped forward and 
thrust his arm in the path of the blade. The point went 
through the open palm and came out redly on the other side. 

It was Sarvant, who had taken this clumsy but effective 
means of keeping his friend from death. 

The knife was stopped for only a moment. Another sailor 
pushed Sarvant so hard he fell backwards, the knife still pro¬ 
truding from his hand. The sailor drew back to plunge his 
blade into the original target. 

But he stopped, for a whistle sounded shrilly almost in his 
ear. The whistler reached out a long shepherd’s staff and 
crooked the end around Snaggletooth’s scrawny neck. 

The whistler was dressed in light blue, and he had light 
blue eyes to match. They were as cold as eyes could get. 

“These men are protected by Columbia Herself,” he said. 
“You men will disperse at once, unless you want to be strung 
up by the neck inside ten minutes. And you will not attempt 
to take revenge on these two later on. Do you imderstand?’.’ 

The sailors had turned pale under their deeply-tanned 
skins. They nodded, gulped, and then ran. 

“I owe you my life,” said Churchill shakily. “What must 
I do to repay?” 

“You owe the Great White Mother,” said the man in blue. 
“And She will collect as it pleases her. I am merely Her 
servant. For the next four weeks, you are under Her protec¬ 
tion. I hope you will prove yourself worthy of Her consid¬ 
eration.” 

He looked at Sarvant’s dripping hand. “I think you owe 
this man your life, too. Though he was only the tool of 
Columbia, he served well. Come with me. We will fix up 
that hand.” 

They followed him down the street, Sarvant moaning with 
the pain of his hand, Churchill supporting him. 

“That’s the man who was tailing us,” said Churchill. 
“Lucky for us. And—^thanks.” 

Sarvant’s face lost its look of pain and became ecstatic. 

“I was glad to do it for you, Rud. It’s something I’d do 
again, even knowing how it would hurt. It made me feel 
justified.” 

Churchill didn’t know how to reply to that statement, so he 
said nothing. 

Both men were silent until they had walked out of the 
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dock area and come to a temple set far back of the street. 
Their guide led them into the cool interior. He spoke to a 
priestess in long white robes, who in turn led them into a 
small room. Churchill was asked to wait while Sarvant was 
taken away. 

He didn’t object. He was certain that they had no evil 
intentions against Sarvant—at the present. 

He paced back and forth for an hour by a huge sandglass 
on a table. The chamber was quiet and dark and cool. 

He was just in the act of turning the big sandglass over 
when Sarvant re-appeared. 

“How’s the hand?” said Churchill. 

Sarvant held it up for Churchill to see. There was no 
bandage on it. The hole had been glued together, and a 
transparent film of some substance covered the wound. 

“They tell me I can use it at this very moment for hard 
work,” Sarvant said wonderingly. “Rud, these people may be 
backwards in many respects, but when it comes to biology, 
they bow to no one. The priestess told me this thin stuff is 
a pseudo-flesh that will grow and make the wound as if it had 
never been. They gave me a blood transfusion, and then made 
me eat some food that seemed to charge me with energy at 
once. But it wasn’t for nothmg,” he concluded wryly. “They 
said they’d send me the bill.” 

“The impression I get is that this culture just doesn’t toler¬ 
ate free-loaders,” said Churchill. “We’d better get a job of 
some kind, and fast.” 

They left the temple and resumed their interrupted journey 
towards the docks. This time they passed without incident to 
the Potomac River. 

The docks extended along the banks for at least two kilo¬ 
meters. There were ships tied up alongside the wharfs and 
many anchored in the river itself. “Looks like a picture of an 
early nineteenth-century port,” said Churchill. “Sailing ships 
of every size and type. I didn’t expect to find any steamships, 
though it’s unreasonable to suppose that these people don’t 
know how to build one.” 

“The coal and oil supplies were exhausted long before we 
left Earth,” said Sarvant. “They could burn wood, but the 
impression I have is that while there’s no scarcity of trees, they 
aren’t chopped down except for the utmost necessity. And it’s 
evident they either have forgotten the techniques of making 
nuclear fuel, or else are suppressing the knowledge.” 

“Wind power may be slow,” said Churchill. “But it’s free 
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for the taking, and it’ll get you there in time. Man, here 
comes a beautiful ship!” 

He gestured at a single-masted yacht with white keel and 
scarlet sail. It was tacking to come into a slip just below the 
wharf on which they were standing. 

Churchill motioned to Sarvant, and he walked down the 
long steps running down the bank. He liked to talk to sailors, 
and the people on this yacht looked as if they were the type 
he had worked for during his college summers. 

The man at the wheel was a gray-haired, heavily-built man 
of about fifty-five. The other two looked like his son and 
daughter. The son was a tall, well-built, handsome blond of 
about twenty; his sister was a short girl with a well-developed 
bust, slim waist, long legs, extremely beautiful face, and long 
honey-blond hair. She could have been anywhere from six¬ 
teen to eighteen years old. She wore loose bell-bottomed trous¬ 
ers and a short blue jacket. Her feet were bare. 

She stood in the prow of the boat, and seeing the two men 
waiting on the slip she fiashed white teeth and called, “Catch 
this rope, sailor!” 

Churchfil caught it and pulled the yacht alongside the slip. 
The girl leaped down onto the boards and smiled. “Thanks, 
sailor!” 

The blond youth reached into the pocket of his kilt and 
tossed Churchill a coin. “For your trouble, my man.” 

Churchill turned the coin over. It was a Columbia. If these 
people could tip so generously for such a small service, they 
must be worth making acquaintance. 

He flipped the coin back at the youth, who, though sur¬ 
prised, deftly caught it one hand. 

“I thank you,” said Churchill, “but I am no man’s servant.” 

The eyes of the girl widened, and Churchill saw that they 
were a dark blue-gray. 

“We meant no offense,” she said. She had a rich throaty 
voice. 

“No offense taken,” said Churchill. 

“I can tell by your accent you’re not a Deecee,” she said. 
“Would it offend you if I asked what is your native city?” 

“Not at all. I was bom in Manitowoc, a city that no longer 
exists, for it perished some centuries ago. My name is Rud- 
yard Churchill, and my companion is Nephi Sarvant. He was 
born in Mesa, Arizona. We are eight hundred years old, and 
remarkably well-preserved for our advanced age.” 
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The girl sucked in her breath. “Oh, the brothers of the 
Sunherol” 

“Shipmates of Captain Stagg, yes.” Churchill was pleased 
that he was making such a strong impression. 

The father held out his hand, and by that gesture Churchill 
knew he and Sarvant were accepted as equals, at least for the 
time being. 

“I am Res Whitrow. This is my son. Bob, and my daughter, 
Robin.” 

“You have a beautiful ship,” Churchill said, knowing that 
that was the best way to stimulate a flow of talk. 

Res Whitrow at once began explaining the virtues of his 
craft, and his children added their enthusiastic comments. 
After a while, there was a brief pause in the conversation, and 
Robin said, breathlessly, “Oh, you must have seen so many 
things, so many wonderful things, if it’s true that you have 
been out to the stars. I wish I could hear of them!” 

“Yes,” said Whitrow, “I’m eager to hear of them, too. Why 
don’t you two become my guests for the evening? That is, 
unless you’ve an engagement for tonight?” 

“We would be honored,” said Churchill. “But I’m afraid 
we’re not dressed to sit at your table.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Whitrow heartily. “I shall see 
that you are dressed as a brother of the Sunhero should be I” 

“Perhaps you can tell me what has happened to Stagg,” said 
Churchill. 

“You mean you don’t know? Ah, well, I suppose not. We 
can talk about that tonight. Evidently there are some things 
you do not know about the Earth you left behind such a 
fantastically long time ago. Can it be true? Eight himdred 
years! Columbia preserve us!” 

Robin had taken off her jacket and stood stripped to the 
waist. She had a magnificent bust but seemed no more self- 
conscious about it than she would have been about any other 
attribute of hers. That is, she knew she was worth looking at, 
but she wasn’t going to let the knowledge interfere with her 
grace of movement or impose any coquettishness upon her. 

Sarvant seemed quite affected, for he would not allow his 
gaze to rest upon her except for very brief intervals. And 
that was strange, thought Churchill. Sarvant, despite his con¬ 
demnation of the dress of Deecee virgins, had not seemed to 
be bothered when they were walking through the streets. 
Perhaps it was because he could look at the other girls imper- 
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sonally, as savage natives of a foreign country. But acquaint¬ 
anceship was too personal. 

They walked up the steps to the top of the bank, where 
a carriage waited. It was drawn by a team of two large reddish 
deer, and had, besides a driver, two armed men who stood on 
a little platform at its rear. 

Whitrow and his son sat down ,and invited Sarvant to a 
place beside them. Robin placed herself without hesitation be¬ 
side Churchill and very close to him. One breast was against 
his arm. He felt heat radiate from it up his arm to his face 
and he cursed himself for showing how she affected him. 

They drove at a fast clip through the streets, the driver 
taking it for granted that the pedestrians would get out of his 
way or suffer the consequences. In fifteen minutes they had 
passed the government buildings and were in a district re¬ 
served for the wealthy and the powerful. They turned into a 
long gravel-strewn driveway and then stopped before a large 
white house. 

Churchill jumped down and held out his hand to help Robin 
down. She smiled and said, “Thank you,” but he was examin¬ 
ing the huge totem pole in the yard. It bore stylized heads of 
several animals, the most numerous of which was the cat. 

Whitrow recognized what Churchill was doing. He said, “I 
am a Lion. My wife and daughters belong to the Wood Cat 
sorority.” 

“I was just wondering,” answered Churchill. “I know that 
the totem is a powerful factor in your society. But the idea is 
strange to me.” 

“I noticed you were wearing nothing to identify you with 
a frat,” said Whitrow. “I think that perhaps I can do some¬ 
thing to get you into mine. It is better to belong to one. In 
fact, I know of no one, besides you two, who doesn’t belong.” 

They were interrupted by five youngsters who burst out of 
the front door and threw themselves affectionately upon their 
father. Whitrow introduced the naked boys and girls and then, 
as they reached the porch, he introduced his wife, a fat 
middle-aged woman who had probably once been very 
beautiful. 

They went into a small ante-room, then stepped into a room 
that ran the length of the house. This was a combination living 
room, recreation room and dining hall. 

Whitrow charged his son Bob to see that his guests were 
washed. The two went into the interior of the house, where 
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they took a shower and then put on the fine clothes that Bob 
insisted were theirs to keep. 

Afterwards, they went back to the main room, and there 
were handed two glasses of wine by Robin. Churchill inter¬ 
cepted Sarvant’s refusal of the drink. 

“I know it’s against your principles,” he whispered, “but 
turning it down might offend them. At least take a little sip.” 

“M I give in on a little thing, I’ll give in later to the big 
things,” said Sarvant. 

“All right, be a stubborn fool,” whispered Churchill sav¬ 
agely. “But you can’t get drunk on one glass, you know.” 

“I’ll touch the glass to my lips,” said Sarvant. “That’s as far 
as rU go.” 

Churchill was angry, but not so angry he couldn’t appreci¬ 
ate the exquisite bouquet of the wine. By the time he was 
down to the bottom of the glass, he was called to the table. 
Here Whitrow directed them to sit on his right, the place of 
honor. He seated Churchill next to him. 

Robin sat across the table from him. He was happy, for 
it was a joy just to look at her. 

Angela sat at the other end of the table. Whitrow said 
prayers, carved the meat and passed it to his guests and 
famdly. Angela talked a lot, but she did not interrupt her 
husband. And the children, though they giggled and whispered 
among themselves, were careful not to annoy their father. 
Even the twenty or so house-cats that prowled aroimd the 
room were well-behaved. 

The table was certainly no indication of a land where food 
was strictly rationed. Besides all the customary fruits and 
vegetables, there were venison and goat steaks, chicken and 
turkey, ham, fried grasshoppers and ants. Servants appeared 
and kept the glasses full of wine or beer. 

“I certainly iutend to hear of your journey to the stars,” 
boomed Whitrow. “But let us talk of that later. During the 
meal, we will have small talk. I will tell you of us, so that 
you may feel you know us and will be at ease.” 

Whitrow shoved into his mouth large gobs of food, and 
while he chewed, he talked. He was born on a small farm in 
southern Virginia, he said, not too far from Norfolk. His 
father was an honorable man, for he raised pigs, and as every¬ 
body except possibly the starmen knew, a pigraiser was a 
highly respected man in Deecee. 

Whitrow did not cotton to pigs, however. He had a liking 
for boats, so as soon as his schooling was over he left the 
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farm and went to Norfolk. The schooling apparently was 
equivalent to the eighth grade of Churchill’s time. And Whit- 
row implied that education was not compulsory and that it had ^ 
cost his father a respectable sum to send him. The bulk of | 
the people were iUiterate. l 

Whitrow shipped out on a fishing vessel as an apprentice 
seaman. After a few years, he saved enough money to go 
back to school. This was in Norfolk; it was devoted to teach¬ 
ing nautical navigation. From the anecdotes told about his 
stay there, Churchill knew that the compass and the sextant 
were still used. 

Whitrow, though a seaman, had not been initiated into any 
of the sailor’s frats. Even at that early age he was looking far j 
ahead. He knew that the most powerful frat in Washington 
was the Lions. It was not an easy frat for a relatively poor 
youth to get into, but he had a stroke of luck. 

“Columbia Herself took me under Her wing,” he said. He 
knocked on the table top three times. “I do not boast, Co¬ 
lumbia, I merely let men know of Your goodness. 

“Yes, I was only a common seaman, despite being a grad¬ 
uate of the Norfolk College of Mathematics. I needed the pa¬ 
tronage of a wealthy man in order to get an appointment as 
officer-in-training. And I got my patron. It was while I was 
on the merchant brigantine Petrel, bound for Miami in 
Florida. The Floridans had just lost a big naval battle and 
had to sue for peace. We were the first Deecee ship with a 
cargo to Florida in ten years, so we expected to make quite 
a haul. The Floridans would welcome our goods, even if they 
might not like our faces. On the way, however, we were at¬ 
tacked by Karelian pirates.” 

Churchill thought at first that the Karelians were Carolin¬ 
ians, but some of the details Whitrow gave about them 
changed Churchill’s mind. He got the impression that they 
were from overseas. If that were true, then America was not 
as isolated as he had thought. 

The Karelian ships rammed the brigantine, and the pirates 
boarded. It was during the fighting that followed that Whitrow 
saved a wealthy passenger from being cut in two by a Karelian 
broadsword. Ilie Karehans were beaten off, though with great 
loss. All the officers were killed, and Whitrow took command. 
Instead of turning back, he sailed the ship on to Miami and 
sold the cargo at profit. 

From that time on, he rose rapidly. 

He was given a ship of his own. As a captain he had many 
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chances to advance his own fortunes. Moreover, the man 
whose life he had saved knew what was going on in the 
business world of Washington and Manhattan, and he steered 
financial opportunities towards Whitrow. 

“I was often a guest at his house,” said Whitrow, ‘‘and 
there I met Angelo. After I married her, I became her 
father’s partner. And so now you see me, owner of fifteen 
great merchant ships and many farms and proud father of 
these healthy and handsome children, may Columbia con¬ 
tinue to make us prosper.” 

“A toast to that,” said Churchill, and he drank another 
wine. It was his tenth. He had made an effort to be temperate, 
for he wanted to keep his wits ready. But Whitrow had insisted 
that every time he drank, his guests drank. Sarvant had re¬ 
fused. Wliitrow had said nothing, but he no longer talked to 
Sarvant except when Sarvant directly spoke to him. 

The table had become very noisy by now. The children 
drank beer and wine, even the youngest, a boy of six. They no 
longer giggled but laughed loudly, especially when Whitrow 
told jokes that would have delighted Rabelais. Even the 
servants, standing behind the chairs, laughed until tears ran 
from their eyes and they had to hold their aching sides. 

These people had few visible inhibitions. They chewed 
noisily and did not mind talkmg when their mouths were full. 
When their father belched loudly, the children tried to outdo 
him. 

At first, seeing the lovely Robin eatmg like a hog had 
sickened Churchill. It made him aware of the gulf between 
them, a gulf that meant more than just years. But after his 
fifth wine, he seemed to lose his revulsion. He told himself 
that their attitude towards food was really healthier than 
that of his time. Besides, table manners were not intrinsically 
good or bad. The custom of the land determined what was 
or was not acceptable. 

Sarvant did not seem to think so. As the meal progressed 
he became more silent and at the end he would not raise his 
eyes from his plate. 

Whitrow became even more boisterous. When his wife 
passed him on her way to direct a servant in the kitchen, he 
gave her a hard but ^ectionate slap on her broad rear. He 
laughed and said that that reminded him of the night Robin 
was conceived, and then he proceeded to go into the details of 
that night. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the story, Sarvant stood up and 
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walked out of the house. He left a complete silence behind j 
him. 

Finally, Whitrow said, “Is your friend sick?” 

“In a way,” said Churchill. “He comes from a place where 1 
talking of sex is tabu.” 

Whitrow was amazed. “But . . • how could that be? What ; 
a curious customi” t 

“I imagine you have your own tabus,” said Churchill, “and 
they would be just as curious to him. If you’ll excuse me. I’ll 
go ask him what he intends to do; but I’ll be right back.” 

‘Tell him to come back. I would like to get another look at 
a man who thinks so crookedly.” 

Churchill found Sarvant in a very peculiar situation. He 
was halfway up the totem pole, clinging tightly to the head of 
one of the animals to keep from falling. 

Churchill looked once at the moonlit scene and leaped 
back into the house. “There’s a lioness outside! She’s treed 
Sarvant! 

“Oh, that’d be Alice,” said Whitrow. “We let her out after 
dark to discourage burglars. I’ll let Robin take care of hen ^ 
She and her mother can handle big cats much better than L i 
Robin, will you take Alice back to her den?” 1 

“I’d rather take her with me,” said Robin. She looked at 
her father. “Would you mind if Mr. Churchill took me to the 
concert now? He can talk to you later. I’m sure he’ll accept 
your invitation to be our guest for an indefinite period.” 

Something seemed to pass between father and daughter. 
Whitrow grinned and said, “Of course. Mr. Churchill, would 
you be my house guest? You are welcome to stay until you 
care to leave.” 

“I am honored,” said Churchill. “Does that invitation in¬ 
clude Sarvant?” 

“If he wishes to accept. But I am not so sure he’ll be at 
ease with us.” 

Churchill opened the door and allowed Robin to precede 
him. She walked out without hesitation and took the lioness 
by the collar. Churchill called up, “Come on down, Sarvant 
It’s not yet time to throw a Christian to the lions.” 

Reluctantly, Sarvant climbed down. “I should have stood 
my groimd. But it took me by surprise. It was the last thing 
I would have expected.” 

“Nobody’s blaming you for getting out of reach,” said 
Churchill. “Fd have done the same thing. A mountain lion is 
nothing to treat with contempt.” 
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“Wait a minute,” said Robin. “I have to get a leash for 
Alice.” 

She stroked the lioness’ head and chucked her under the 
chin. The big cat purred like distant thunder and then, at her 
mistress’ command, followed her around the side of the 
house. 

“All right, Sarvant,” said Churchill. “Why did you take off 
like the proverbial bird? Didn’t you know you could have 
gravely offended your hosts? Luckily, Whitrow didn’t get mad 
at me. You could have queered the best stroke of luck we’ve 
had so far.” 

Sarvant looked angry. “Surely you didn’t expect me to sit 
there and tolerate such bestial behavior? And his obscene 
descriptions of his cohabitations with his wife?” 

“I gather there’s nothing wrong with that in this time and 
place,” said Churchill. “These people are, well, just earthy. 
They enjoy a good tumble in bed, and they enjoy rehashing 
it in conversation.” 

“Good God, you’re not defending them?” said Sarvant. 

“Sarvant, I don’t understand you. You encountered hun¬ 
dreds of customs more disgusting, actually repulsive, when 
we were on Vixa. Yet I never saw you flinch.” 

“That was different. The Vixans weren’t human.” 

“They were humanoid. You can’t judge these people by 
our standards.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you enjoyed his anecdotes about 
his sexual behavior?” 

“I did get kind of queasy when he was talking about con¬ 
ceiving Robin. But I think that was because Robin was there. 
Certainly she wasn’t suffering—^she was laughing her beauti¬ 
ful head off.” 

“These people are degenerate! They need scourging!” 

“I thought you were the minister of the Prince of Peace.” 

“What? said Sarvant, obviously shocked. He was silent for 
a moment, then he spoke in a quieter voice. “You’re right. 
I hated when I should have been loving. But, after all, I’m 
only human. However, even a pagan like yourself is right to 
rebuke me when I talk of scourging.” 

“Whitrow invited you to come back in.” 

Sarvant shook his head. “No, I just haven’t the stomach 
for it. God only knows what would happen if I spent the 
night there. I wouldn’t be surprised if he ordered me his 
wife.” 

Churchill laughed and said, “I don’t think so. Whitrow’s 
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no Eskimo. And don’t think that just because they’re loose 
in talk they may not have a far stricter sexual code than we 
had in our time. What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to find some sort of motel and spend the night 
there. What are you going to do?” 

“Just now I think Robin intends to take me out of the 
town. Later, I’m to spend the night here. I don’t want to 
throw away this opportunity. Whitrow could be the wedge to 
get us into a nice position in Deecee. Washington hasn’t 
changed in some respects; it still pays to know somebody 
with pull.” 

Sarvant held out his hand. His nutcracker face with its 
big hooked nose and upcurving chin was serious. 

“God be with you,” he said, and walked away into the 
darkness of the street. 

At that moment Robin came back around the comer of the 
house. She was holding the leash in one hand and in the 
other she held a large leather bag. Evidently she’d spent so 
much time in doing more than snapping the leash on the 
lioness’ collar. Even though the moon furnished tho only 
light, Churchill could see that she had changed her clothes 
and had put on fresh make-up. She had also exchanged her 
sandals for high-heeled shoes. 

“Where did you friend go?” she said. 

“Somewhere to spend the night.” 

“GoodI I didn’t like him very much. And I was afraid that 
I would have to be mde and not invite him to come along 
with us.” 

“I can’t imagine you being rude—and don’t waste too 
much sympathy on hinu I think he likes to suffer. Where are 
we going?” 

“I was thinking of going to the concert in the park. But 
that would mean sitting still too long. We could go to the 
amusement park. Did you have such things in your time?” 

“Yes. It might be interesting to see if they’ve changed 
much. But I don’t care where I go. Just as long as I’m with 
you.” 

“I thought you liked me,” she said, smiling. 

“What man wouldn’t? But I must admit I’m surprised that 
you seem to like me so much. I’m not much to look at, just 
a redhaired wrestler with a face like a baby’s.” 

“I like babies,” she replied, laughing. “But you needn’t 
act surprised. I’ll bet you’ve laid a hundred girls.” 
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Churchill winced. He wasn’t as insensitive to the direct 
speech of Deecee as Sarvant had thought. 

He was wise enough not to boast. He said, “I can truth¬ 
fully swear you’re the first woman I’ve touched in eight hun¬ 
dred years.” 

“Great Columbia, it’s a wonder you don’t explode all over 
the place!” 

She laughed merrily, but Churchill blushed. He was glad 
that they were not in a bright light. 

“I’ve an idea,” she said. “Why don’t we go sailing tonight. 
There’s a full moon, and the Potomac will be beautiful. And 
we can get away from this heat. There’ll be a breeze.” 

“Fine. But it’s a long walk.” 

“Virginia preserve us! You didn’t think we’d walk? Our 
carriage is in back, waiting.” 

She reached into the pocket of her bell-shaped skirt and 
pulled out a small whistle. Immediately following its shrill¬ 
ness came the beat of hoofs and the crunch of gravel under 
wheels. Churchill assisted her aboard. The lioness leaped 
after them and lay down on the floor at their feet. The 
driver shouted, “Giddyap!” and the carriage sped down the 
moonlit street. Churchill wondered why she wanted to bring 
along the lioness, for two armed servants rode the platform 
on the rear of the carriage. But he decided that having Alice 
along was being doubly fortified. She would be worth ten 
men in a fight. 

The three got down off the carriage. Robin ordered the 
servants to wait imtil she came back from the sail. On the 
way down the long steps to the slip, Churchill said, “Won’t 
they get bored, just waiting for usf’ 

“I don’t think so. They’ve got a bottle of white lightning 
and a pair of dice.” 

Alice leaped aboard the yacht first and settled down on 
the small cabin where she probably hoped the water wouldn’t 
touch her. Churchill imtied the craft, gave her a shove, and 
jumped on. Then he and Robin were busy unfurling the sails 
and doing everything that was necessary. 

They had a delightful sail. The full moon gave them all the 
light they needed or wanted, and the breeze was just strong 
enough to send them at a good clip when they headed down¬ 
wind. The city was a black monster with a hundred blazing 
fitful eyes, the torches of the people in the streets. Churchill, 
seated with the rudderbar in his hand and Robin by his side, 
told her how Washington looked in his day. 
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“It was many towers crowded together and connected in ; 
the air with many bridges and underground with many tun- ■ 
nels. The towers soared into the air for a mile, and they 
plunged into the ground a mile deep. At the night there was 
no night, because the lights were so bright.’^ 

“And now it is all gone, melted and covered with dirt.’* 
Robin said. 

She shivered as if the thought of all that splendor of stone j 
and steel and the millions of people now gone, had made her ; 
cold. Churchill put his arm around her and, as she did not 
resist, he kissed her. 

She did not resist that, either. 

He thought that now would be the time to furl the sails 
and throw out the anchor. He wondered if the lioness would 
get upset, but decided that Robin must know how she would 
act under such circumstances. Perhaps he and Robin could 
go down into the small cabin, though he preferred to stay 
above decks. It was possible that she would not object if she 
were locked in the cabin. 

But it was not to be. When he told her bluntly Why he . 
wanted to haul down the sails, he was informed that this . 
could not be. Not now, anyway. \ 

Robin spoke in a soft voice and smiled at him. She even 1 
said she was sorry. | 

“You have no idea what you do to me, Rud,” she said. ^ 
“I think I am in love with you. But I am not sure if it is you 
I love, or if it is the brother of the Sunhero I love. You are 
more than a man to me, a demi-god in many ways. You were 
bom eight hundred years ago and you have traveled to places 
that are so far away my head spins to think of it. To me, 
there is a light around you that shines even in the day time. 
But I am a good girl. I cannot allow myself—^though Colum¬ 
bia knows I want to—^to do this with you. Not until Fm 
sure . . . But I know how you must feel. Why don’t you go to > 
the Temple of Gotew tomorrow?” | 

Churchill did not know what she was talking about. He ] 
was only concerned about having offended her so much she 
wouldn’t see him again. It wasn’t lust alone that drew him , 
towards her. He was sure of that. He loved this beautiful * 
girl; he would have wanted her if he had just had a dozen 
women. 

“Let’s go back,” she said. “I’m afraid this has killed your 
good spirits. It’s my fault. I shouldn’t have kissed yoiL But I 
wanted to kiss you.” 
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“Then you’re not mad at me?*^ 

“Why should I be?” 

“No reason. But I’m happy again.” 

But after they’d tied the craft to the slip, and were just 
beginning to walk back up the steps, he stopped her. 

“Robip, how long do you think it’ll be before you’re sure?” 

“I am going to the temple tomorrow. I’ll be able to tell 
you when I get back.” 

“You’re going to pray for guidance? Or something like 
that?” 

“I’ll pray. But I’m not going primarily for that I want 
to have a priestess make a test on me.” 

“And after this test, you’ll know whether or not you want 
to marry me?” 

“Goodness no!” she said. “I’ll have to know you much bet¬ 
ter than I do before I’d think of marrying you. No, I have to 
have this test made sp- I’ll know whether or not I should go 
to bed with you.” 

“What test?” 

“If you don’t know, then you’ll not be worried about it. 
But I’U be sure tomorrow.” 

“Sure of what?” he said angrily. 

“Then I’ll know if it’s all right for me to quit acting like 
a virgin.” 

Her face became ecstatic. 

“I’ll know if I’m carrying the Sunhero’s child!” 


vn 

It rained all the morning that they were preparing to pa¬ 
rade into Baltimore. Stagg and Calthorp sat under an open- 
walled tent, drinking lightning on ice. Stagg was silent for a 
long time, and Calthorp, contrary to his usual practice, made 
no attempt to cheer him up. 

Finally, Stagg said, “Do you know. Doc, it’s been ten days 
since we left Fair Grace. Ten days and ten towns. By now 
you and I should have worked out a plan for escape. In fact, 
if we were the men we used to be, we’d have been over the 
hills and far away. But the only time I get to thinking is in 
the mornings, and I’m too exhausted and wretched to do 
anything constructive. And by noon I just don’t give a damn. 
I like the way I ami” 
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“And IVe not been much help to you, have I?” said 
Calthorp. “I get as drunk as you do, and I’m too sick in the 
morning to do anything but take a hair of the dog that bit 
me.” 

“What the hell’s happened?” said Stagg. “Do you realize 
that I don’t even know where I’m going, or what’s going to 
happen to me when I get there? I don’t even know, really, 
what a Sunhero isl” 

“It’s mostly my fault,” said Calthorp. He sighed and 
sipped some more of his drink. “I just can’t seem to get 
organized.” 

Stagg looked at one of his guards, who was standing in 
the entrance of a nearby tent. “Do you suppose that if I 
threatened to wring his neck, he’d tell me everything I want 
to know?” 

“You could try it.” 

Stagg rose from his chair. “Hand me that poncho, will 
you? I don’t think they’ll object if I wear this while it’s 
raining.” 

He was referring to an incident of the previous day when 
he had put on a kilt before going over to talk to the girl in 
the cage. The attendants had looked shocked, then sum¬ 
moned the guards. These surrounded Stagg. Before he could 
find out what they intended, a man behind him had tom off 
his kilt. The man had run into the woods. 

He did not reappear all day, apparently dreading Stagg’s 
wrath, but the lesson had been taught. The Sunhero was 
supposed to display his naked glory to the worshipping 
people. 

Now Stagg slipped the poncho over his neck and strode 
on bare feet across the wet grass. The guards stepped out 
from their tents and followed him, but they did not come 
close. 

Stagg halted before the cage. The girl sitting inside looked 
up, then turned her face away. 

“You don’t need to be ashamed to look at me,” he said. 
“I’m covered.” 

There was silence. Then he said, “For God’s sakes, speak 
to mel I’m a prisoner, too, you know! I’m in as much of a 
cage as you.” 

The girl looked at him with dark eyes. She gripped the 
bars and pressed her face against them. “You said, ‘For 
God’s sake I’ What does that mean? That you’re a Caseylander, 
too? You can’t be. You don’t talk like my countrymen. But 
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then you don’t talk like a Deecee, either—or like any one 
I ever heard before. Tell me, are you a behever in Columbia?” 

“If you’ll stop talking for a moment, I’ll explain,” said 
Stagg. “Thank God, you’re talking, though.” 

“There you go again,” she said. “You couldn’t possibly be 
a worshipper of the foul Bitch-Goddess. But if you’re not, 
why are you a Homed King?” 

“I was hoping you could tell me that. But if you can’t, 
you can tell me some other things I’d like to know.” 

He held out the bottle to her. “Would you like a drink?” 

“I’d like one, yes. But I won’t accept one from an enemy. 
And I’m not sure you’re not one.” 

Stagg understood her with difficulty. She used enough 
words similar to those of Deecee for him to grasp the main 
idea of her sentences. But her pronunciation of some of the 
vowels was different, and the tonal pattern was not that of 
Deecee. 

“Can you speak Deecee?” he said. “I can’t keep up with 
you in Caseylander.” 

“I speak Deecee fairly well,” she replied. “What is your 
native tongue?” 

“Twenty-first century American.” 

She gasped, and her big eyes became even wider. 

“But how could that be?” 

“I was born in the twenty-first century. January 30, 2030 
A.D. Let’s see, that would be . . .” 

“You don’t need to tell me,” she replied in his native 
speech. “That would be . . . uh . . . well, 1 A.D. is 2100 
A.D. So, Deecee style, you were born 70 B.D. Before the 
Desolation. But what does that matter? We Caseylanders use 
the Old Style.” 

Stagg finally quit goggling at her and said, “You spoke 
Twenty-First Century AmericanI” 

“Yes. Usually only priests can. But my father is a wealthy 
man. He sent me to Boston University, and I learned Church 
American there.” 

“You mean that it’s a liturgical language?” 

“Yes. Latin was lost during the Desolation.” 

“I think I need a drink,” said Stagg. “You first?” 

She smiled and said, “I don’t imderstand much of what 
you’ve said, but I’ll take the drink.” 

Stagg slipped the bottle through the bars and said, “At 
least I know your name. It’s Mary I-am-bound-for-Paradise 
Little Casey. But that’s all I ever got out of my guards.” 
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Mary handed back the bottle. “That was wonderful. It’s 
been a long dry spell. You said guard? Why do you need a 
guard? I thought all Sunheroes were volunteers.” 

Stagg launched into his story. He didn’t have time to go 
into the details, even though he could tell by Mary’s ex¬ 
pression that she comprehended only half of what he told 
her. And occasionally he had to shift back into Deecee be¬ 
cause it was evident that Mary might have studied Church 
American at college but she hadn’t mastered it. 

“So you see,” he concluded, “that I am a victim of these 
horns. I am not responsible for what I do.” 

Mary turned red. “I don’t want to talk about it. It makes 
me sick to my soul.” 

“Me too,” Stagg said. “In the mornings, that is. Later . . •” 

“Can’t you run away?” 

“Sure. And I’d run back even faster.” 

“Oh, these evil Deecee I They must have bewitched you, it 
could only be a devil in your loins that could possess you sol 
If only we could escape to Caseyland, a priest could exorcise 
it.” 

Stagg looked behind him. “They’re beginning to break 
camp.” he said. “We’ll be on the march in a minute. Then, 
Baltimore. Listen! I’ve told you about myself. But I still know 
nothing about you, where you come from, how you happened 
to be a prisoner. And there are things you could tell me about 
myself, what this Sunhero stuff is about.” 

“But I can’t understand why Cal.. 

She put her hand over her mouth. 

“Cal! You mean Calthorp! What’s he got to do with this? 
Don’t tell me he’s been talking to you? He told me he didn’t 
know a thing!” 

“He’s been talking to me. I thought that he must have 
told you so.” 

“He didn’t say a thing to me!” raged Stagg. “In fact, he said 
he didn’t know any more than I did about what’s going onl 
Why, that . . .” 

Speechless, he turned and ran away from the cage. 

Halfway across the field, he regained his voice and began 
bellowing the name of the little anthropologist. 

The people in his path scattered, for they thought that the 
Great Stag had gone amok again. Calthorp stepped out of 
the tent. Seeing Stagg runnmg towards him, he scuttled across 
the road. He did not allow himself to be stopped by the stone 
fence in his path but put one hand on it and vaulted over. 
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Once on the other side, he ran as fast as his spindly legs would 
carry him across a field and around a farmhouse. 

Stagg screamed after him, “If I catch you, Calthorp, FU 
break every bone in your bodyl How could you do this to 
me?” 

He stood for a moment, panting with his rage. Then he 
turned away, muttering to himself, “Why? Why?” 

At that moment, the rain ceased. A few minutes later, the 
clouds cleared, and the midnoon sun shone fiercely. 

Stagg tore off his poncho and threw it on the ground. “To 
hell with Calthorp! I don’t need him and never did! The 
traitor! Who cares!” 

He called to Sylvia, one of his attendants, to bring him 
food and drink. He ate and drank as he always did in the 
afternoon, and when he had finished, he glared wildly about 
him. The antlers, which had been flopping Umply with every 
movement of his head, now rose stiff and hard. 

“How many kilometers to Baltimore?” he roared. 

“Two and a half, sire,” said Sylvia. “Shall I call your car¬ 
riage?” 

“To hell with the carriage! I can’t be slowed down by 
wheels! I am going to run to Baltimore! I am going to take 
the city by surprise! I’ll be on them before they know it! 
They’ll think the Grandfather of all Staggs hit them! I’ll 
ravage among them, lay them all low! It won’t just be the 
mascots who’ll get it this time! I’ll not just take what’s handed 
to me! No Miss Americas only for me! Tonight,, the whole 
city!” 

Sylvia was horrified. “But, sire, things just . . . just aren’t 
done that way! Since time immemorial . . 

“I am the Sunhero, am I not? The Homed King? I will do 
as I want to do!” 

He seized a bottle from the tray she was holding and be¬ 
gan to run off down the road. 

At first he stayed on the cement. But even though the soles 
of his feet were by now as hard as iron, he found the pave¬ 
ment too rough, so he ran on the soft grass by the side of the 
road. 

“It’s better this way,” he said to himself. “The closer I get 
to Mother Earth, the better for me and the better I like it. 
It may be superstitious nonsense that a man is refreshed by 
direct contact with the earth. But I’m inclined to believe the 
Deecee. I can feel the strength surging up from the heart of 
Mother Earth, surging up like an electric current and re- 
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charging my body. And I can feel the strength coming with 
such power, such overflowing power, that my body isn’t big 
enough to contain it. And the excess spurts from the crown 
of my head and flames upward towards the sky. I can feel 
it.” 

He stopped running for a moment to uncap the bottle and 
take a drink. He noticed that the guards were running towards 
him, but they were at least two hundred yards behind. They 
just did not have his speed and strength. Besides his native 
muscle, he had the additional power given him by the ant¬ 
lers. He was, he thought, probably the fastest and strongest 
human being that had ever existed. 

He took another drink. The guards were getting closer 
but they were winded, for their pace was slowing. They held 
their bows and arrows nocked, but he didn’t think they would 
shoot as long as he stayed on the road to Baltimore. And he 
had no intention of straying from it. He just wanted to run 
along on the curving breast of Earth and feel her strength 
surge through him and feel the ecstasy of his thoughts. 

He ran faster, now and then giving great bounds into the 
air and uttering strange cries. They were cries of sheer de¬ 
light, exuberance, and nameless longings and their fulfillment. 
They were spoken in the language of the first men on Earth, 
the broken chaotic feeling-toward speech the upright apes 
must have formed with clumsy tongues when they were trying 
to name the things around them. Stagg was not tiying to name 
things. He was trying to name feelings. And he was having as 
little success as his ancestors a hundred thousand years re¬ 
moved. 

But he was, like them, gaining joy from the effort. And he 
was gaining a consciousness of something never before ex¬ 
perienced, something new to his kind and perhaps to every 
creature in the world. 

He ran towards a man, woman, and child who had been 
walking on the road. They stopped when they saw him , and 
then, recognizing him for what he was, fell on their knees. 

Stagg did not stop but raced past them. “I may seem to 
be alone,” he cried at them. “But I am not. Earth comes along 
with me, your Mother and mine! She is my Bride and goes 
with me wherever I go. I cannot get away from Her. Even 
when I traveled through space to places so distant it takes 
light-years to get there. She was with me. And the proof is 
that I am back and now have carried out my eight hundred 
years’ old promise to marry Her!” 
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By the time he had finished speaking, he was far past them. 
But he did not care if they heard or not. All he wanted was to 
talk, talk, talk. Shout, shout, shout. Burst his lungs if he must, 
but scream out the truth. 

Suddenly, he stopped. A large red stag grazing in a meadow 
beyond a fence had caught his eye. It was the only male of 
a herd of hind, and like those deer bred for milk and meat, 
the stag had a distinctly bovine quality. Its body was thick, 
its legs short, its neck powerful, its eyes stupid but lustful. It 
was probably a thoroughbred male, highly prized as a stud. 

Stagg leaped over the fence, though it was five feet high 
and composed of hard stone that would not have yielded if he 
had tripped. He landed on his feet and then ran towards the 
stag. The stag bellowed and stood his ground. The hinds ran 
off towards a comer of the field and there turned to see what 
was going to happen. They barked like dogs in their alarm, 
setting up such a clamor diat the owner came running from 
a nearby barn. 

Stagg ran up to the big male. The beast waited until the 
man was about twenty yards away. Then it lowered its 
antlers, gave a bugling challenge, and charged. 

Stagg laughed with joy and ran very close. Timing his 
steps exactly, he leaped into the air just as the great branched 
horns swept the air where he had been. He drew up his 
knees so the horns would miss him, and then extended his legs 
so his feet landed beyond the base of the antlers and on 
the back of the neck. A split second later, the stag reared his 
head, hoping to catch the man with his horns and throw him 
high in the air. The stag succeeded only in acting as a spring¬ 
board for the man and propelling him along the line of his 
back. The man landed on the stag’s broad rump. 

There, instead of jumping down to the ground, he somer¬ 
saulted backwards, intending to come down on the stag’s 
neck. However, his feet slipped, and he rolled off the beast 
and fell on the ground on his side. 

The stag wheeled and trumpeted another challenge and 
lowered his antlers and charged again. But Stagg was on his 
feet. As the beast lunged, Stagg jumped to one side, caught 
one of the big ears in his hand, and swung himself onto its 
back. 

The amazed farmer during the next five minutes watched 
the naked man ride the bucking, rearing, wheeling, snorting, 
bugling stag and stay on its back despite all its furious 
maneuvers. Suddenly, the stag stopped. Its eyes were bulging, 
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saliva dripping from its open mouth through which wheezed 
a tired breath, its sides pumping agonizedly for more air. 

“Open the gate!” shouted Stagg to the farmer. “I’m going 
to ride this beast into Baltimore in style, like a Horned King 
should!” 

The farmer silently swung open the gate to the field. He 
was not going to object if the Sunhero appropriated his prize 
stag. He would not have objected if the Sunhero had wanted 
his house, his wife, his dau^ter, his own life. 

Stagg rode the beast onto the road towards Baltimore. Far 
ahead, he saw a carriage racing towards the city. Even at that 
distance he could perceive that it was Sylvia, going ahead to 
warn the people of Baltimore that the Homed King was ar¬ 
riving ahead of schedule—and doubtless to relay the Horned 
King’s boast that he would ravish the entire city. 

Stagg would have liked to race after her and arrive on her 
heels. But the deer was still breathing heavily, so he allowed 
it to walk until it could regain its breath. 

Half a kilometer from Baltimore, Stagg kicked the beast in 
the ribs with his bare heels and shouted in its ears. It seemed 
to understand, for it began trotting, and then, under its rider’s 
continued urgings, to gallop. It raced between two low hills, 
and suddenly was on the main street of Baltimore. This led 
straight for twelve blocks to the central square, where a large 
crowd was hastily being assembled. Even as Stagg crossed the 
city limits, a band struck up Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, 
and a group of priestesses began to march towards the Sun¬ 
hero. 

Behind them, the mascots who had been lucky enough to 
be chosen as the Sunhero’s brides ranged themselves in a 
solid body. They looked very beautiful, for they wore their 
white bell-shaped skirts and white lace veils, and their breasts 
were edged in white frilly lace. Each carried a bouquet of 
white roses. 

Stagg allowed the big male to slow to a trot so it could 
reserve its strength for the final spurt. He bowed and waved 
his hand at the men and women who lined the street and 
cheered frantically. He called to the teenaged girls who stood 
by their parents, the girls who had failed to get fibrst place in 
the Miss America contest. 

“Don’t cry! I won’t neglect you tonight!” 

Then the blare of bugles, thunder of drums, shrilling of 
syrinxes swelled and filled the street. The priestesses marched 
towards him. They were clad in gowns of light blue, the color 
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reserved far the goddess Mary, patron deity of Maryland. 
Mary, according to the m3rth, was the grand-daughter of 
Columbia and the daughter of Virginia. It was she who had 
formed a fondness for the natives of this region and had 
taken them under her protection. 

The priestesses, fifty strong, marched towards Stagg. They 
sang and threw marigolds before them and occasionally gave 
long shuddering screams. 

Stagg waited imtil he was about fifty meters from them. 
Then he kicked the animal in the ribs hard and beat on its 
head with his fists. It bugled and reared, and then began gal¬ 
loping straight towards the group of priestesses. These stopped 
smging to stand in astonished silence. Suddenly, perceiving 
that the Sunhero did not intend to pull up his mount, that it 
was not slackening its speed but was increasing it, they 
screamed and tried to scatter to one side. Here they found 
that the number of the crowd formed an impenetrable body. 
And when they turned and tried to out-run the galloping 
animal, they knocked each other down, tripped over each 
other, got in each other’s way. 

Only one priestess did not stampede. She was the Chief 
Priestess, a woman of fifty who had kept her virginity in honor 
of her patron goddess. Now she remained, as if bolted by her 
courage to the ground. She held out one hand as she would 
have held it out to bless him if he had arrived in normal 
fashion. She tossed her bouquet of marigolds at him, and 
with the other hand, which held a golden sickle, she described 
a religious symbol. 

The marigolds landed before the hooves of the stag, were 
trampled, and then the Chief Priestess was knocked down to 
the ground and her head split open by a flying hoof. 

The impact of the priestess’ body scarcely checked the 
onslaught of the stag, which weighed at least a ton. It rammed 
head-on into the solidly packed mob of struggling writhing 
women. 

Suddenly, the animal had stopped as if it had run into a 
stone wall, but Stagg continued. 

He rose over the lowered neck and antlers and floated 
through the air. For a moment, he seemed to be suspended. 
Beneath was the group of blue-clad priestesses, splitting into 
two from the crash of the great body, flying in all directions, 
some of them soaring away on their backs, others upside 
down, several describing cartwheels. There was a severed head 
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spinning by him, a head that had been caught imder the chin 
by the tip of the antler and ripped off. 

He was past the blue ruin and descending upon a field of 
white veils and red mouths behind the veils, of white flaring 
bell-shaped skirts and bare virginal breasts. 

Then he had fallen into the trap of lace and flesh and disap¬ 
peared from view. 


vm 

Peter stagg did not awake until the evening of the following 
day. Yet he was the first of his group to rise, except for one. 
That was Doctor Calthorp, who sat by his captain’s bedside. 

“How long have you been here?” said Stagg. 

“In Baltimore? I followed right on your heels. I saw 
you charge that deer into the priestesses—and everything that 
went on afterwards.” 

Stagg sat up and moaned. “I feel as if every muscle in my 
body has been strained.” 

“Every muscle has been. You didn’t go to sleep until about 
ten in the morning. But you ought to feel more than muscle- 
ache. Doesn’t your back hurt much?” 

“A little. Feels like a slight burn in my lower back.” 

“Is that all?” Calthorp’s white brows rose high. “Well, all I 
can say is that the antlers must be doing more than pouring 
out philoprogenitive hormones into your bloodstream. They 
must also be conducive to cell-repair.” 

“What does all that mean?” 

“Why, last night a man stabbed you in the back with a 
knife. Yet it didn’t slow you down much, and the wound 
seems to be almost healed. Of course, the knife didn’t go in 
more than an inch. You’ve got some pretty solid muscles.” 

“I have a vague memory of that,” said Stagg. He winced. 
“And of what happened to the man afterwards.” 

“The women tore him apart.” 

“But why did he stab me?” 

“It seems he was mentally unbalanced. He resented your 
intense interest in his wife, and he stuck a knife into you. 
Of course, he was committing a horrible blasphemy. The 
women used tooth and nail to punish him.” 

“Why do you say he was mentally unbalanced?” 

“Because he was—at least, from this culture’s viewpoint. 
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Nobody in his right mind would object to his wife cohabiting 
with a Sunhero. In fact, it was a great honor, because Sun- 
heroes usually devote their time to nobody but virgins. How¬ 
ever, last night you made an exception ... of the whole city. 
Or tried to, anyway.” 

Stagg sighed and said, “Last night was the worst ever. 
Weren’t there more than the usual number mangled?” 

“You can hardly blame the Baltimoreans for that. You 
started things off on a grand scale when you trampled those 
priestesses. By the way, whatever inspired that move?” 

“I don’t know. It just seemed a good idea at the time. But 
I think it might have been my unconscious directing me to get 
revenge on those responsible for these.” 

He touched his antlers. Then he fixed a stare on Calthorp. 

“You Judas! Why have you been holding out on me?” 

“Who told you? That girl?” 

“Yes. That doesn’t matter. Come on. Doc, spill it. If it 
hurts, spill it, anyway. I won’t harm you. My antlers are an 
index of whether I’m in my right mind or not. You can see 
how floppy they are.” 

“I began to suspect the true pattern of events as soon as I 
started understanding the language,” said Calthorp. “I wasn’t 
sure, however, until they grafted those antlers on you. But I 
didn’t want to tell you until I could figure out some way of 
escape. I thought ffiat you might try to make a break and 
would get shot down. But I soon began seeing that even if you 
ran away in the morning, you’d be back by evening—if not 
sooner. That biological mechanism on your forehead gives you 
more than an almost inexhaustible ability to scatter your 
seed; it also gives you an irresistible compulsion to do so. 
Takes you over completely—^possesses you. You’ve the biggest 
case of satyriasis known to history.” 

“I know how it affects me,” said Stagg impatiently. “I want 
to know just what kind of a role am I playing? Toward what 
goal? And why is all this Sunhero routine necessary?” 

“Wouldn’t you like a drink first?” 

“No! I’m not going to drown my sorrow in liquor. I’m going 
to accomplish something today. I would like a big cold drink 
of water. And I’m dying to take a bath, get all this sweat and 
crud off me. But that can wait. Your story, please. And make 
it damn quick!” 

“I haven’t time now to go into the myth and history of 
Deecee,” said Calthorp. “We can do that tomorrow. But I can 
elucidate fairly well what position of dubious honor you hold. 
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“Briefly, you combine several religious roles, that of the Sun- 
hero and that of the Stag-King. The Sunhero is a man who is 
chosen every year to enact in symbolic form the passage of the 
Sun around the Earth. Yes, I know the Earth goes around the 
Sun, and so do the priestesses of Deecee, and does the unlet¬ 
tered mass. But for all practical purposes, the Sun circles the 
Earth, and that is how even the scientist thinks of it when he 
is not thinking scientifically. 

“So, the Sunhero is chosen, and he is symbolically bom 
during a ceremony which takes place around December 21. 
Why then? Because that is the date of the winter solstice. 
When the Sun is weakest and has reached the most southerly 
station. 

“That is why you went through the birth scene. 

“And that is why you are taking the northern route now. 
You are destined to travel as the Sun travels after the winter 
solstice, northward. And like the Sun, you will get stronger 
and stronger. You have noticed how the antlers’ effect has 
been getting more powerful; proof of that is the crazy stunt 
you pulled when you subdued that stag and rode dowii the 
priestesses.” 

“And what happens when I reach the most northerly sta¬ 
tion?” said Stagg. His voice was quiet and well-controlled, 
but the skin under the deep brown tan had turned pale. 

“That will be the city we used to know as Albany, New 
York. It is now the northernmost limit of the country of 
Deecee. And it is also where Alba, the Sow-Goddess, lives. 
Alba is Columbia in her aspect of the Goddess of Death. 
The pig is sacred to her because, like Death, it is omnivorous. 
Alba is also the White Moon Goddess, another symbol of 
death.” 

Calthorp stopped. He looked as if he could not bear to con¬ 
tinue the conversation; his eyes were moist. 

“Go on,” said Stagg. “I can take it.” 

Calthorp took a deep breath and said, “The North, accord¬ 
ing to Deecee myth, is the place where the Moon Goddess 
imprisons the Suj^ero. A circuitous way of saying that the 
Sunhero . . .” 

“Dies,” finished Stagg for him. 

Calthorp gulped. “Yes. The Sunhero is scheduled to com¬ 
plete the Great Route at the time of the summer solstice— 
about June 22.” 

“Wnhat about the Great Stag aspect, the Homed King?” 

“The Deecee are nothing if not economical. They combine 
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the role of Sunhero with that of the Stag-King. He is a sym¬ 
bol of man. He is bom as a weak and helpless infant, he 
grows to become a lusty, virile male, lover and father. But 
he, too, completes the Great Route and must, willy-nilly, 
face Death. By the time he meets her, he is blind, bald, weak, 
sexless. And ... he fights for his last breath, but . . . Alba 
relentlessly chokes it out of him.” 

“Don’t use symbolic language, Doc,” said Stagg. “Give 
me the facts, in plain English.” 

“There will be one tremendous ceremony at Albany, the 
final. There you will take, not the tender young virgins, but 
the white-haired sag-breasted old priestesses of the Sow- 
Goddess. And your natural distaste for the old women will 
be overcome by keeping you restrained in a cage until you 
are at such a point of lust that you will take any woman, 
even a hundred year-old great-grandmother. Afterwards . • .” 

“Afterwards?” 

“Afterwards, you will be blinded, scalped, castrated, and 
then hung. There wiU be a week of national mourning for 
you. Then you will be buried in the position of a foetus be¬ 
neath a dolmen, an archway of great slabs of stone. And 
prayers will be said to you and stags will be sacrificed over 
your tomb.” 

“That’s quite a consolation,” said Stagg bitterly. ‘Tell me, 
Doc, why was I picked for this role? Isn’t it true that the 
Sunheroes are usually volimteers?” 

“Men strive for the honor, just as the virgins strive to be¬ 
come the Bride of the Stag. The man who is chosen is the 
strongest, most handsome, most virile youth in the nation. 
It was your misfortune to be not only that, but the captain 
of men who had actually ascended to the heavens on a fiery 
steed and then returned. They’ve a myth about a Sunhero 
who did that. I think that the government of Deecee decided 
that if they got rid of you they’d disorganize all of the crew. 
And so diminish any danger of us bringing back the old 
and abominated science. 

“I see Mary Casey gesturing from her cage. I think she 
wants to speak to you.” 


Peter St ago said, “Why do you look to one side when you 
talk to me?” 

“Because,” said Mary Casey, “it’s hard for me to keep you 
two separated.” 

“What two?” 

“The Peter I know in the morning, and the Peter I know 
at night. I’m sorry, but I can’t help it. I shut my eyes at 
night and try to think of something else, but I can’t shut my 
ears. And even though I know you can’t help what you do, I 
loathe you. I’m sorry. I just can’t help it.” 

“Then why did you cdl me over to talk to me?” 

“Because I know that I am not acting charitably. Because 
I know that you would like to get out of your cage of flesh 
as much as I want to get out of this cage of iron. Because I 
hope we can think of some way to escape.” 

“Calthorp and I have worked out several plans for getting 
away, but we don’t know how to keep me from running back. 
As soon as the horns began affecting me, I’d come running 
back to the women.” 

“Can’t you use your will power?” 

“A saint wouldn’t be able to resist the horns.” 

“Then it’s hopeless,” she said, dully. 

“Not entirely. I don’t intend to go all the way tO' Albany, 
you know. Somewhere between Manhattan and Albany, I’m 
taking off for the wilderness. Better to die trying than going 
like an ox to the slaughterhouse.” 

Abruptly, he changed the subject. “Tell me about yourself 
and your people. One thing that’s handicapping me is my 
ignorance. I just don’t know enough to indicate a way out.” 

Mary Casey said, “I’ll be glad to. I need somebody to talk 
to, even if it’s . . . I’m sorry.” 

During the next hour, while Stagg stood outside her cage 
and she kept her eyes on the floor, she told him of herself 
and Caseyland. He broke in now and then with questions, 
because she had a tendency to take knowledge of fundamental 
matters for granted. 

Caseyland, according to her, was a country which occupied 
the area once known as New England. It was not as thickly 
populated as Deecee or as rich in soil. Its people were en¬ 
gaged in rebuilding the soil, but they depended largely on the 
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raising of pigs and deer and on the sea for their food. Even 
though at war with the Deecee, the Karelians to the north, 
and the Iroquois to the northwest, they traded with their 
enemies. They had a peculiar institution known as Treaty 
War. This institution limited, by mutual agreement, the num¬ 
ber of warriors to be sent across the borders on raids in a 
year’s time, and also regulated the rules of warfare. The 
Deecee and the Iroquois abided by the rules, but every once 
in a while the Karelians broke them. 

“How can either side expect to win?” said Stagg in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Neither side does,” she replied. “I think that Treaty War 
was adopted by our ancestors for one reason. To allow an 
outlet for the energies of belligerent men while keeping 
the majority of the population busy in rebuilding the earth. 
I think that when the population of any country gets too 
large, you’ll see wholesale warfare without any rules at all. 
But in the meantime, no nation feels powerful enough to 
start a treatyless war. The Karelians break the treaties be¬ 
cause they are a people who live by a wartime economy.” 

She continued with a brief resume of her nation’s origins. 
There were two myths concerning the reason why Caseyland 
had been so named. One was that after the Desolation, an 
organization known as the Knights of Columbus had suc¬ 
ceeded in founding a city-state near Boston. This, like the 
original small city of Rome, had expanded to absorb its 
neighbors. The city-state was called K.C., and over a period 
of time the initials had somehow been converted into the 
name of an eponymous and mythical ancestor, Casey. 

The other story was that there actually was a Casey family 
which had foimded a town, named after him. And they had 
originated the present clan system whereby everybody in 
their country was named Casey. 

There was a third version, not widely accepted, that the 
truth was a combination of the first two myths. A man 
named Casey had been the leader of the Knights of Colum¬ 
bus. 

“Perhaps none of those myths are true,” said Stagg. 

Mary did not seem pleased at this suggestion. But she was 
essentially fair-minded. She said that it was possible. 

“What about the claim of the Deecee?” he asked. “They 
say that you worship a father-god named Columbus and that 
you got the name from their goddess Columbia. That you 
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masculinized both the goddess and her name. Isn’t it true 
that your god has two names, Jehovah and/or Columbus?” 

“Tliat is not sol” she said angrily. “The Deecee have con¬ 
fused the name of our god with that of St. Columbus. It is 
true that we pray quite often to St. Columbus for interces¬ 
sion with Jehovah. But we do not worship him.” 

“And who was St. Columbus?” 

“Why, everybody knows that he came from the east, from 
over the ocean, and landed in Caseyland. It was he who 
converted the citizens of the father-city of Casey to the true 
religion and founded the Knights of Columbus. If it weren’t 
for St. Columbus, we would all be heathens.” 

Stagg was beginning to get restless, but he managed to ask 
her one more question before he left. 

“I know that mascot is the word used for virgin. Do you 
have any idea how mascot came to be used in its present 
sense?” 

“It has always been used so,” she replied, looking directly 
at him for the first time. “A mascot brings good luck with 
her, you know. Perhaps you’ve observed how the Deecee 
touch the hair of a pubescent mascot when they get a chance. 
That is because the good luck sometimes rubs off on the 
toucher. And, of course, a raiding party of men always take 
along a mascot for good luck. I was with a war-expedition 
against Poughkeepsie when I was captured. That sign lies 
when it says I was captured on a raid by the Deecee into 
Caseyland. It was the other way around. But, of course, you 
can’t expect the truth from people who worship the Mother 
of Lies.” 

Stagg decided that the Caseylanders were as mixed-up 
and mistaken in their myths as the Deecee. But it would be 
useless to argue or try to entangle myth from history. Ap¬ 
parently, the Desolation had destroyed civilization so thor¬ 
oughly that the survivors had lost the knowledge of the past. 

The great arteries at the base of his antlers were beginning 
to pulse strongly, and the antlers themselves were stiffening. 

“I have to go now,” he said. “See you tomorrow.” 

And he turned and walked swiftly away. It was only by an 
effort of will that he kept from running. 

So the days and the nights passed. Mornings filled with 
weakness and discussion of plans of escape. Afternoons of 
eating, drinking, and wild and sometimes savage horse-play. 
Nights ... the nights were visions of screaming white flesh, 
of being one great pulse that throbbed in unison with the 
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buried heart of earth itself, of transformation from an in¬ 
dividual man into a force of nature. Mindless ecstasy, body 
obeying the will of a Principle. He was an agent who had no 
choice but to obey that which possessed him. 

The Great Route led from Washington to Columbia Pike, 
once U.S. Route 1, through Baltimore, where it switched to 
what had once been U.S. Route 40 but was now known as 
Mary’s Way. It turned from Mary’s Way outside of Wimlin 
(Wilmington, Delaware) to follow the former New Jersey 
Turnpike. This road was also named after one of Columbia’s 
daughters, N’Juhzi. 

Stagg stayed a week in Campt (Camden) and noticed the 
large number of soldiers in the city. He was told that this 
was because Philadelphia, across the Delway (Delaware) 
River, was the capital city of the hostile nation of Pants-Elf 
(eastern Pennsylvania). 

The soldiers accompanied Stagg out of Camden on the 
former U.S. Route 30 until he was deep enough inland to be 
safe. There they left him, and he and his entourage continued 
to the town of Berlin. 

After the pageant and the orgies that followed, Stagg con¬ 
tinued on ex-U.S. 30 to Talant (Atlantic City). 

Atlantic City kept Stagg for two weeks. It was a metropolis 
of 30,000, whose population quintupled when the country 
people poured in to attend the Sunhero rites. From there 
Stagg followed the former Garden State Parkway imtil he 
turned off at what had been State Highway 72. 72 led to 70, 
and 70 led to ex-U.S. Route 206. Stagg took this road to 
Trint (Trenton) where he was again met by a large body¬ 
guard. 

When he left Trenton, he was once more on Columbia’s 
Pike, the ex-U.S. Route 1. After making the usual progress 
through the relatively large cities of Elizabeth, Newark, and 
Jersey City, he took a ferry to Manhattan Island. He made 
his most extended stay in the Greater New York area, for 
Manhattan held 50,000 people and the surrounding cities 
were almost as large. 

Moreover, this was the beginning of the Great Series. 

Stagg not only had to throw the first baseball of the season, 
he had to attend every game. For the first time, he became 
aware of how much the game had changed. Now it was con¬ 
ducted in such a fashion that it was an unusual match in 
which both teams did not suffer numerous injuries and several 
fatalities. 
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The first part of the Great Series was taken up by games 
between the champions of the various state leagues. The final 
game for national championship was between the Manhattan 
Yanks and the Washington Sentahs. The Yanks won, but 
they lost so many men they were forced to use half of the 
Sentahs for their reserves in the international games that fol¬ 
lowed. 

The international half of the Great Series was between 
the national champions of Deecee, Pants-Elf, Caseyland, the 
Iroquois League, the Karelian pirates, Florida, and Buffalo. 
The latter nation occupied a territory stretching out from the 
city of Buffalo to include a part of the coastal sections of 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 

The final game of the Great Series was a bloody struggle 
between the Deecee team and the Caseylanders. The Casey- 
landers wore red leggings as part of ffieir uniform but by 
the end of the game the players were red from head to foot. 
Feelings were very bitter, not only between the players but 
between the rooters. The Caseylanders had a section of the 
Yank Stadium reserved for them and enclosed from the other 
sections by a tall fence of barbed wire. Moreover, the Man¬ 
hattan Police Force had men stationed nearby to protect them 
if feelings ran too high. 

Unfortunately, the umpire—a Karelian who was supposed 
to be neutral because he hated both sides equally—^made a 
decision disastrous in its effects. 

It was the ninth inning, and the score was 7-7. The Yanks 
were batting. One man was on third base and, though he had 
a gash in his neck, he was strong enough to run for home if 
he got a chance. Two men were out—^literally out. One, cov¬ 
ered by a sheet, lay where he had been struck down between 
second and third. The other was sitting in the dug-out and 
groaning, while a doctor glued up the cuts on his scalp. 

The man at bat was the greatest hitter of Deecee, and he 
faced the greatest pitcher of Caseyland. He wore a uniform 
that had not changed much since the 19th century, and his 
cheek was swelled with a big quid of tobacco. He swung his 
bat back and forth. The sunlight glittered on its metal sides, 
for the upper half of the bat was covered with thin vertical 
strips of brass. He waited for the umpire to call Play Ball! 
and when he heard the cry, he did not step up to the plate 
at once. 

Instead, he turned and waited until the Yank mascot had 
run from the dug-out to him. 
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She was a petite and beautiful brunette who wore a base¬ 
ball player’s uniform. The only departure from ancient 
tradition was the triangular opening in her shirt which ex¬ 
posed her small but firm breasts. 

Big Bill Appletree, the batter, rubbed his knuckles against 
the black hair of the mascot, kissed her on the forehead, and 
then gave her fanny a playful slap as she ran back to the 
dug-out. He stepped into the box, a square drawn with chalk 
on the ground, and assumed the ancient stance of the batter 
ready for the pitcher. 

Lanky John Up-the-Hill-And-Over-The-River-Jordan 
Mighty Casey spat tobacco, then began to wind up. He held 
in his right hand a ball of regulation size. Four half-inch steel 
spikes projected from the ball, one from each pole of the 
sphere and two from the equator. John Casey had to hold 
the ball so he wouldn’t cut his fingers when he hurled it. This 
handicapped him somewhat from the view of an ancient 
pitcher. But he stood six meters closer to the batter, thus 
more than making up for the awkwardness of hurliug the 
ball. 

He waited imtil the Caseylander mascot had come to him 
to have her head knuckled. Then he wound up and let fly. 

The spike-bearing ball whizzed by an inch from Big Bill 
Appletree’s face. Appletree blinked, but he did not flinch. 

A roar went up from the crowd at this show of courage. 

“Ball one!” cried the umpire. 

The crowd booed. From where they sat, it looked as if the 
ball, though coming close to Appletree’s face, had been ex¬ 
actly in line with the chalk mark of the box. Therefore, the 
throw should have not been a ball. 

Appletree struck at the next one and missed. 

“Strike one!” 

At the third pitch, Appletree swung and connected. The 
ball, however, soared to the left. It was obviously a foul. 

“Strike two!” 

The next pitch came sizzling in, directed at Appletree’s 
belly. He sucked it in and jumped back, just far enough to 
keep from being hit but not so far he stepped outside the 
box and therefore had a strike called on him. 

The next pitch, Appletree swung and missd. The ball did 
not. And Appletree fell to the ground, the spike of the ball 
still sticking in his side. 

The crowd screamed, and then became comparatively si¬ 
lent as the ump began counting. 
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Appletree had ten s^ond to get up and bat or else have 
a strike called on him. 

The Deecee mascot ran out and touched his face to give 
him good luck and to let some of her virginal strength flow 
into him. She was the only one allowed to touch him. 

At the coimt of eight, Appletree rose to his feet. The crowd 
cheered. Even the Caseylander rooters gave him an ovation, 
for all honored a man with guts. 

Appletree pulled the spike from his side, took a bandage 
from the mascot, and placed it over the wound. The bandage 
clung without being taped, for its pseudoflesh at once put out 
a number of little claw-tipped tendrils that anchored it. 

He nodded to the ump that he was ready. 

“Play ball!” 

Now it was Appletree’s turn to pitch. He was allowed one 
try to knock the pitcher down. If he did so, he could walk 
to first. 

He wound up and hurled the ball. John Casey stood within 
the narrow square used for this occasion. If he stepped 
outside it, he would be in disgrace—^the showers for him— 
and Appletree could walk all the way to second. 

He stood his ground, but his knees were bent so he could 
sway his body either way. 

The ball was a technical miss, though the edge of one of 
the rotating spikes did cut his right hip. 

Then he picked up the ball and wound up. 

The Deecee rooters prayed silently, their fingers crossed 
or their hands stroking the hair of any nearby mascots. The 
Caseylanders screamed themselves hoarse. The others, the 
Pants-Elf, Iroquois, Floridans and Buffaloes, yelled insults 
at whichever team they hated most. 

The Deecee man on third base edged out, ready to run 
for home if he got a chance. Casey eyed him but made no 
threatening move. 

He threw one straight over the plate, preferring to make 
Appletree hit for a long one rather than dodge and perhaps 
get another ball called. Four balls, and Appletree could 
walk first. 

The big Deecee batter hit the ball square. But, as often 
happened, one of the spikes was also hit. The ball rose high 
over the path from home plate to first and then dropped 
towards a point halfway between home and first. 

Appletree threw the bat at the pitcher, as was his right, 
and sprinted for first. Halfway to first, the ball hit him on 
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the head. The first baseman, running to catch it, also rammed 
into him. Appletree hit the ground hard but he bounced up 
like a rubber ball, ran several steps, and took a belly-skid 
towards first. 

However, the first baseman, while still on the ground, had 
picked up the ball and made a pass with it at Appletree. 
Immediately after, he jumped up and threw to home. The 
ball smack^ into the huge and tMck mitt of the catcher just 
before the man who had been on third slid into the plate. 

The ump called the Deecee player out, and there was no 
argument there. But the first baseman walked up to the ump 
and submitted, in a loud voice, that he had touched Appletree 
as he ran away. Therefore, Appletree was also out. 

Appletree denied that he had been touched. 

The first baseman said that he could prove it. He had 
nicked the Deecee on the side of the right ankle with a spike 
on the ball. 

The ump made Appletree took off his stocking. 

“You’ve a fresh wound there. Still bleeding,” he said. 
“You’re out!” 

“I am not!” roared Appletree, spraying tobacco juice into 
the ump’s face. “I’m bleeding from two cuts on my thigh, 
too, and that was done last inning! That father-god worshipper 
is a liar!” 

“How would he know to tell me to look at your right ankle 
unless he had nicked you?” roared the ump back at Apple¬ 
tree. “I’m the ump, and I say you’re out!” 

He spelled it out in Deecee phonetics. “A-U-T! Out!” 

The decision did not go over well with the Deecee rooters. 
They booed and screamed the traditional, ‘'Kill the umpF* 

The Karelian turned pale, but he stood his ground. Un¬ 
fortunately, his courage and integrity did him no good, for 
the mob spilled out of the stadium and hung him a girder. 
The mob also began beating up the Caseylander team. These 
might have died under the savage blows, but the Manhattan 
police surrounded them and beat back the frenzied rooters 
with the flat of their swords. They also managed to cut down 
the Karelian before the noose had finished its work. 

Meanwhile, the Caseylander rooters had attempted to come 
to the rescue of their team. They never reached the players, 
but they did tangle with the Deecee fans. 

Stagg watched the melee for a while. At first he thought 
of leaping into the mass of furiously struggling bodies and 
striking blows right and left with his great fists. His blood- 
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lust was aroused. He rose to make the leap into the mob 
below, but at that moment a group of women, also aroused 
by the fight, but towards a different goal, descended on him. 


X 

Churchill did not sleep well that night. He could not rid 
himself of the ecstatic expression on Robin’s face when she 
had said she hoped she would bear the Sunhero’s child. 

First, he cursed himself for not having guessed that she 
would have been among the one hundred virgins selected to 
make their debut during the rites. She was too beautiful, and 
her father was too prominent, for her to have been rejected. 

Then he excused himself on the grounds that he really 
knew little of Deecee’s culture. His own attitudes were too 
much those of his own time. He had treated her as if she 
were a girl of the early twenty-first century. Girls of that time 
did not lose their maidenhood during mass public ceremonies. 

He cursed himself for having fallen m love with Robin. 
He was reacting more like a youth of twenty than a man 
of thirty-two—^no, a man of eight hundred and thirty-two. 
A man who had traveled thousands of millions of miles and 
had made interstellar space his domain. Fallen for a girl of 
eighteen, who knew only a tiny section of Earth and a tiny 
section of time! 

But Churchill was practical. A fact was a fact. And it 
was a fact that he wanted Robin Whitrow for his wife— 
or had, up to that moment last night when she had stunned 
him with her announcement. 

For a while he hated Peter Stagg. He had always had a 
slight resentment against his captain, because Stagg was so 
tall and handsome and held a position which Churchill knew 
he was just as capable of holding. He liked and respected 
Stagg, but, being honest, he had admitted to himself that 
he was jealous. 

It was almost unendurable to think that Stagg, as usual, 
had beaten him. Stagg was always first. 

Almost imendurable. 

As the night crept on, and Churchill rose from bed to 
smoke a cigar and pace back and forth, he forced himself 
to be frank with himself. 

It was neither Stagg’s fault nor Robin’s that this had 
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happened. And Robin certainly was not in love with Stagg. 
Stagg, poor devil, was doomed to a short but ecstatic life. 

The immediate fact for Churchill to deal with was that 
he wanted to marry a woman who was going to bear another 
man’s child. That neither she nor the father could be blamed 
was beside the point. What mattered was whether he wanted 
to marry Robin and to raise the child as his own. 

Eventually, by lying still in bed and relaxing himself 
through neo-Yoga techniques, he managed to go to sleep. 

He woke about an hour after dawn and left his bedroom. 
A servant informed him that Whitrow had gone to his offices 
downtown and that Robin and her mother had left for the 
temple. The women should be back in two hours, if not 
sooner. 

Churchill asked after Sarvant, but he had not as yet 
appeared. 

Churchill ate breakfast with some of the children. They 
asked him to tell them a story about his trip to the stars. He 
described the incident on Wolf when the crew, while crossing 
a swamp on a raft m their escape from the Lupines, had been 
attacked by a balloon-octopus. This was an enormous creature 
that floated through the air by means of a gas-filled sac and 
seized its prey with long dancing tendrils. The tendrils could 
deliver an electric shock that paralyzed or killed its victims, 
after which the balloon-octopus tore the corpse apart with 
sharp claws on the ends of its eight muscular tentacles. 

The children were wide-eyed and silent while he told the 
tale, and at the end they looked at him as if he were a demi¬ 
god. He found himself in a better mood by the time he^d fin¬ 
ished breakfast, especially when he remembered that it was 
Stagg who had saved his life by chopping off a tentacle that 
had seized him. 

When he rose from the table, the children begged him for 
other stories. Only by promising to relate others when he re^ 
turned that day was he able to free himself. 

He gave orders to the servants that they should tell Sarvant 
to wait for him and tell Robin that he was going in search of 
his crewmates. The servants insisted on his taking a carriage 
and team. He did not like to be any more in debt to Whitrow 
that he was, but decided that refusing the offer would probably 
insult Whitrow. So he drove away at a fast clip down Conch 
Avenue, heading towards the stadium in which the Terra 
stood. 
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Churchill had some difficulty in finding the proper authori¬ 
ties. But Washington had not changed in some respects. A 
little money here and there got him the correct information, 
and presently he was in the office of the man in charge of 
the Terra, 

“I would also like to know where the crew is,” he said. 

The official excused himself. He was gone for fifteen min¬ 
utes, during which time he must have been checking on the 
whereabouts of the Terrels ex-personnel. Returning, he told 
Churchill that all but one were at the Motel of Lost Souls. 
This, he explained, was a rooming and eating house for for¬ 
eigners and traveling men who could not find a motel run 
for their particular frats. 

“If you were the Sunhero and in a city, you could stay at 
the Elks’ Hall,” the official said. “But until you are initiated 
into a frat, you must find whatever public or private lodging 
you can. It is not always easy.” 

Churchill thanked him and walked out. Following the offi¬ 
cial’s directions, he drove to the Motel of Lost Souls. 

Here he found all the men he had left. Like him, they 
were dressed in native costume. Like him, they had sold their 
clothing. 

They exchanged news of what had happened since day 
before. Churchill asked where Sarvant was. 

“We haven’t heard a word about him,” said Gbwe-hun. 
“And we still don’t know what we’re going to do.” 

“If you’re willing to be patient,” said Churchill, “you might 
be able to sail back to home.” 

He outlined for them what he knew about the maritime 
industry of Deecee and the chances they might have for seiz¬ 
ing a ship. He concluded, “If I get a ship. I’ll see that you 
have a berth on it. But first, you have to be capable of filling 
a seaman’s position. That means you’re going to have to be 
initiated into one of the nautical frats, and then you’ll have 
to ship out for training. The whole plan will take time. If 
you can’t stand the idea, you can always try it overland.” 

They discussed their chances and then, after two hours, 
decided to follow Churchill. 

He rose from the table. “All right. You make this your 
headquarters until further notice. And you know where to 
contact me. So long and good luck.” 

Churchill allowed the deer pulling his carriage to set their 
own preferred slow pace. He dreaded what he might find when 
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he returned to the Whitrow home, and he still did not know 
what he would do. 

Eventually, the carriage pulled up before the house. The 
servants drove the team off. Churchill forced hims elf to enter 
the house. He found Robin and her mother sitting at the 
table, chattering away like a pair of happy magpies. 

Robin jumped up from her chair and ran to him . Her eyes 
were shining, and she was smiling ecstatically. 

“Oh, Rud, it has happened! I am carrying the Simhero’s 
child—And the priestess said it will be a boy!” 

ChxirchiU tried to smile, but he could not do it. Even when 
Robin had thrown her arms around him and kissed him and 
then had danced merrily around the room, Churchill could 
not smile. 

“Have a cold beer,” said Robin’s mother. “You look as if 
you’d had some bad news. I hope not. Today should be a 
day of rejoicing. I am the daughter of a Sunhero, and my 
daughter is the child of a Sunhero, and my grand-child will 
be the son of a Sunhero. This house has been triply blessed by 
Columbia. We should reward her with the gratitude of 
laughter.” 

Churchill sat down and drank deep of the cold dark beer 
in the huge stone mug. He wiped the foam from his lips and 
said, “You must forgive me. I have been listening to the 
troubles of my men. However, that is no concern of yours. 
What I would like to know is what will Robin do now?” 

Angela Whitrow looked shrewdly at him as if she guessed 
what was going on inside him. 

“Why, she will accept some lucky young man as her hus¬ 
band. She may have trouble making up her mind, for at least 
ten men are very serious about her.” 

“Does she favor anyone in particular?” asked Churchill in 
what he hoped was a nonchalant manner. 

“She hasn’t told me so,” said Robin’s mother. “But if I 
were you, Mr. Churchill, I’d ask her here and now—^before 
the others get here.” 

Churchill was startled, but he kept a stiff face. 

“How did you know I had that in mind?” 

“You’re a man, aren’t you? And I know that Robin favors 
you. I think you’d make her the best of husbands.” 

“Thank you,” he murmured. He sat for a moment, drum¬ 
ming his fingers on the table top. Then he rose and walked 
to where Robin was petting one of her cats and seized her 
by the shoulders. 
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“Robin, will you marry me?” 

“Oh, yes I” she said breathlessly, and she went into his arms. 

That was that. 

Once Churchill had made up his mind, he proceeded on 
the assumption that he had no grounds for resenting Stagg’s 
child or Robin in conceiving it. After all, he told himself, if 
Robin had been married to Stagg and borne his child, and 
then Stagg had died, he, Churchill, would have had nothing 
to resent. And the Mtuation in effect amounted to the same. 
For one night, Robin had been married to his former cap¬ 
tain. 

And though Stagg wasn’t dead yet, he soon would be. 

The upsetting factor had been his reacting with a set of 
values to a situation in which they did not apply. Churchill 
would have liked his bride to be a virgin. But she wasn’t, and 
that was that. 

Nevertheless, he had more than one moment of feeling 
that, somehow, he had been betrayed. 

There wasn’t much time to think. Whitrow was called home 
from his office. He wept and embraced his daughter and son- 
in-law-to-be and then got drunk. Meanwhile, Churchill was 
taken away by the female servants and given a hair-trimming 
and a bath. Afterwards, he was massaged and oiled and per¬ 
fumed. When he came out of the bath-house, he found 
Angela Whitrow busy with some friends arranging a party to 
be held that night. 

Shortly after supper, the guests began pouring in. By this 
time both Whitrow and his daughter’s fiance were deep in 
their cups. The guests did not mind. In fact, they seemed 
to expect such a condition, and they tried to catch up with 
the two. 

There was much laughter, much talking, much boasting. 
Only one ugly incident happened. One of the men who had 
been courting Robin made an allusion to Churchill’s foreign 
pronunciation and then challenged Churchill to a duel. It 
was to be knives at the foot of the totem pole, the two to be 
tied by their waists to the pole, and the winner to take Robin. 

Churchill punched the young man on the jaw, and his 
friends, laughing and whooping, carried the unconscious body 
out to its carriage. 

About midnight Robin left her friends and took Churchill 
by the hand. 

“Let’s go to bed,” she whispered. 

^Where? Nowr 
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“To my room, silly. And now, of course.” 

“But, Robin, we’ve not been married. Or was I so drunk 
I didn’t notice?” 

“No, the marriage will take place in the temple next week¬ 
end. But what does that have to do with our going to bed?” 

“Nothing,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “Other times, 
other mores. Lead on, Macdi20[.” 

She giggled and said, “What are you muttering about?” 

“What would you do if 1 backed out before we got 
married?” 

“You’re joking, of course?” 

“Of course. But you must realize, Robin darling, that I 
don’t know much about Deecee customs. I’m just curious.” 

“Why, I’d do nothing. But it would be a deadly insult to 
my father and brother. They’d have to kill you.” 

“I just wanted to know.” 

The following week was very busy. In addition to the 
normal preparations for the wedding ceremony, Churchill 
had to decide what frat he wanted to join. It was unthinkable 
that Robin would marry a man without a totem. 

“I would suggest,” said Whitrow, “my own totem, the 
Lion. But it would be better for you to be in a frat directly 
concerned with yoiur work and one which is blessed by the 
tutelary spirit of the animal with which you will be dealing.” 

“You mean one of the fish frats or the porpoise frat?” 

“What? No, I do not! I mean the Pig totem. It would not 
be wise to be breeding hogs and at the same time have 
as your totem the Lion, a beast which preys on pigs.” 

“But,” protested Churchill, “what do / have to do with 
pigs?” 

It was Whitrow’s turn to be surprised. “Then you’ve not 
discussed it with Robin? No wonder. She’s had so little time 
to talk. Although you two have been alone every night from 
midnight until morning. But then I suppose you’re too busy 
tumbling each other. Oh, to be young again! Well, my boy, 
the situation is this. I inherited some farms from my father, 
who was also no slouch when it came to making money. I 
need you to run these farms for me for several reasons. 

“One, I don’t trust the present manager. I think he’s cheat¬ 
ing me. Prove to me that he is, and I’ll have him hung. 

“Two, the Karelians have been making raids on my farms, 
stealing the best of my stock and the good-looking women. 
They haven’t burned the houses and bams down or left the 
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help to starve, for they don’t want to kill the golden goose. 
You will stop the raids. 

“Three, I understand that you’re a geneticist. Therefore, 
you should be able to improve my stock. 

“Four, when I return to the bosom of the Great White 
Mother, you will inherit some of the farms. The merchant 
fleet goes to my sons.” 

Churchill rose. “I’ll have to talk to Robin about this.” 

“Do that, son. But you’ll find she agrees with me.” 

Whitrow was right. Robin did not want her husband to 
be a sea-captain. She couldn’t stand being separated from him 
so frequently. 

Churchill protested that she could go with him on his 
voyages. 

Robin replied that that wasn’t so. The wives of seamen 
could not accompany them. They got in the way, they were 
extra expense, and, worst of all, they brought bad luck to 
the ship. Even when the ships carried paying women pas¬ 
sengers, the ship had to be given an especially strong blessing 
by a priest in order to avert ill-fortune. 

Churchill retaliated with the argument that, if she loved 
him, she’d put up with his long absences. 

Robin retorted that if he really loved her, he wouldn’t 
want to leave her for any length of time. Besides, what about 
his children? It was well known that children raised in a 
family where the father was weak or was often absent had 
a tendency to grow up twisted psychically. Children needed 
a strong father who was always available for love or 
discipline. 

Churchill took ten minutes to reflect. 

If he went back on his promise to marry her, he would 
have to fight Whitrow and his son. Somebody would be 
killed, and he had a conviction that eventually it would be 
he. For even if he killed her father and brother, he’d have 
to fight the next of kin. These were very numerous. 

Of course, he could stand his ground and force Robin to 
reject him. But he did not want to lose her. 

Finally, he said, “All right, darling. I’ll be a pig-raiser. I 
only ask one thing. I want to take one last sea voyage before 
settling down. Can we take a ship to Norfolk and then travel 
overland to the farms?” 

Robin wiped away her tears, and smiled and kissed him, 
and said she would indeed be a hard-hearted bitch if she 
denied him that. 
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Churchill left to tell his crewmates that they must buy 
passage on the ship that he and Robin would be taking. He’d 
arrange it so they had money enough for the tickets. After the 
ship was out of sight of land, they must seize it. They would 
then sail across the Atlantic and points east. It was too bad 
they hadn’t had a chance to learn seamanship. They must 
learn as they sailed. 

“Won’t your wife be angry?” asked Yastzhembski. 

“More than that,” said ChurchiU. “But if she really loves 
me, she’ll go with me. If she doesn’t, we’ll put her and the 
crew ashore before we set out.” 

As it turned out, the crew of the Terra never got a chance 
to a seize the vessel. The second day of their voyage, they 
were attacked by Karelian pirates. 


XI 

The Pants-Elf war party took the Vassar College for 
Oracular Priestesses completely by surprise. Somehow, the 
raiders had gotten the information that the Sunhero was to 
attend a private ceremony at midnight on the campus of 
Vassar. The people of Poughkeepsie had been warned to 
stay away. The only male on the college groimds was Stagg, 
and the priestesses numbered perhaps a himdred. 

When the war party burst out of the darkness and into the 
torchlight, they found the backs of the priestesses to them. 
The women were too busy chanting and observing Stagg with 
a young novitiate to notice the raiders. Not until the Pants- 
Elf gave a concerted scream and began cutting off the heads 
of those on the outside circle did the priestesses know they 
were attacked. 

Stagg had no memory of what happened immediately after 
that. He raised his head just in time to see a man jump at 
him and swing the flat of a broadsword at his head. 

He woke to find himself hanging like a slain deer from a 
pole carried on the shoulders of two men. His arms and legs 
were numb, the circulation cut off by rawhide strips binding 
them to the pole. His head felt as if it would burst, for it 
ached not only from the blow but from the excess of blood 
which had drained into it because of its downhanging 
position. 

The moon was up and full. By its bright light he could 
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see the bare legs and chest of the man behind him. Twisting 
his head, he could make out the gleam of moon on deeply 
tanned skins of men and on the white robes of a priestess. 

Abruptly, he was lowered heavily on the hard ground. 

“Old Homey is awake,” said a deep male voice. 

“Can’t we cut the big bastard loose so he can walk?” said 
another voice. “Fm worn out carrying his useless hulk. That 
pole’s cut an inch-deep groove in my shoulder.” 

“Okay,” said a third voice, one that obviously belonged to 
a leader. “Cut him loose. But tie his hands behind his back, 
and tie a noose around his neck. If he tried to make a get¬ 
away, we can choke him. And be careful. He looks strong as 
a bull moose!” 

“Oh, so strong, so superbly built!” said a fourth voice, 
higher-pitched than the others. “What a lover-boy!” 

“You trying to make me jealous?” said one of the men 
who had previously spoken. “Because if you are, dove, you’re 
doing a good job. But don’t push me. I’ll cut out your liver 
and feed it to your mother.” 

“Don’t you dare to say anything about my mother, you 
hairy thing!” said the high-pitched voice. “I’m beginning not 
to like you very much!” 

“In the name of Columbia, our Blessed Mother!” growled 
the leader. “Cut out that lovers’ quarreling. I’m sick of it. 
We’re on a war party, not lounging around a totem hall. 
Go ahead, cut him loose. But watch him.” 

“I couldn’t possibly not watch him,” said the high-pitched 
voice breathlessly. 

“You trying to put his horns on my forehead?” said the 
man who had threatened to cut his friend’s liver out. “Try it, 
and I’ll gouge your face so another man will never look at 
you again.” 

“For the last time I said shut up!” said the leader gratingly. 
“Next time, I slit the throat of the first man who provokes. 
Understood? Okay! Let’s get going. We’ve a hell of a long 
way to go before we get out of enemy territory, and it won’t 
be long before they have the bloodhounds on our trail.” 

Stagg was able to follow the conversation fairly well. The 
language was akin to Deecee, probably closer than German 
was to Dutch. He had heard it spoken before, in Camden. 
A group of Pants-Elf prisoners, taken on a raid, had had 
their throats cut during a ceremony in his honor. Some of 
them had been very brave men, jibing obscenely at Stagg 
until the knife severed their windpipes. 
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Just now Stagg wished that every man in Pants-Elf had had 
his throat cut, for his legs and arms were beginning to hurt 
terribly. He wanted to cry out, but he knew that the Pants- 
Elf would probably knock him out again to keep him quiet. 
And he also did not want to give them the satisfaction of 
knowing they had hurt him. 

The raiders tied his hands behind his back, placed a noose 
around his neck and promised to put a knife into his back 
if he made any suspicious moves. Then they shoved him 
ahead. 

Stagg was not capable of trotting, at first. But after a 
while, as the blood reached its normal circulation and the 
pains went away, he was able to keep up with the others. It 
was a good thing, he thought, for every time he stumbled, 
he felt the noose tighten around his neck and his breath 
choked off. 

They were going downhill in sparsely wooded territory. 
The raiders numbered about forty, strung out in a double 
file. They carried broadswords, assegais, clubs, bows and 
arrows. They wore no armor at all, probably to increase their 
mobility. They did not wear their hair long, like the men of 
Deecee, but cut it very close to the scalp. Their faces 
presented an odd appearance, for they all had broad dark 
moustaches. These were the first men with hair on their 
faces that he had seen since landing on Earth. 

They left the wooded area and approached the bank of 
the Hudson River. He got a closer and brighter view of the 
Pants-Elf, and he saw that the moustaches had been painted 
or tattooed on. 

Moreover, each of them had tattooed across his bare chest, 
in large letters, the word Mother. 

There were seven prisoners: Himself, five priestesses, and 
—his heart skipped a beat—Mary Casey. They, too, had 
their hands tied behind their backs. Stagg tried to edge over 
to Mary Casey to whisper to her, but the rope aroimd his 
neck pulled him back. 

The party halted. Some of the men began clearing away 
a pile of brush. In a short time they exposed a number of 
large canoes piled in a hollow in the ground. These were 
carried to the river’s edge. 

The prisoners were forced to step into the canoes, one 
prisoner to a canoe, and the fleet paddled towards the other 
shore. 

When the other shore was reached, the canoes were pushed 
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out into the river for the current to carry away. The party 
set out at a trot through the woods. Occasionally, one of the 
prisoners stumbled and fell on her knees or face. The Pants- 
Elk kicked them and threatened to slit their throats on the 
spot if they didn’t quit behaving like awkward cows. 

Once Mary Casey fell. A man kicked her in the ribs, and 
she writhed in agony. Stagg growled with fury and said, “If 
I ever get loose, Pants-Elf, I’ll tear your arms off and wrap 
them around yoiu: necki” 

The man laughed and said, “Do that, dearie. It’d be a 
pleasure to be manhandled by the likes of you** 

“For mother’s sake, clam up!” snarled the leader. “Is this 
a war party or a courting?” 

There was little said the rest of the night. They trotted a 
while and then walked a while. By dawn they had covered 
many miles, though not so many as the crow flies. The path 
wound through many hills. 

Just after the eastern horizon began to pale, the leader 
called a halt. “We’ll hole up and sleep until noon. Then, if 
the neighborhood looks deserted enough, we’ll push on. We 
can make better time in the daylight, even if there is more 
chance of being seen.” 

They found a semi-cave formed by the overhang of a cliff. 
Here each man spread his single blanket on the hard earth 
and stretched out on it. In a few minutes all were asleep, 
except the four guards posted to keep an eye on the prisoners 
and any approaching Deecee. 

Stagg was the other exception. He called softly to one of 
the guards, “Hey, I can’t sleep! I’m too hungry!” 

“You’ll eat when the rest of us do,” said the guard. “That 
is, if you get anything to eat.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Stagg. “I don’t have the 
normal requirements for food. If I don’t eat every four hours, 
and twice as much as anybody else, my body starts to eat 
itself. It’s these horns that do it. They affect my body so I 
have to eat like a bull moose to keep alive.” 

“I’ll get you some hay,” said the guard, and he snickered. 

Somebody behind Stagg whispered, “Don’t worry, honey, 
I’ll get you something to eat. I couldn’t let a monstrously 
handsome man like you starve to death. That would be a 
waste!” 

There was a stirring behind him as somebody opened a 
knapsack. The guards looked curiously and then began 
grinning. 
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“Looks like you made a hit with Abner,” said one. “But his 
buddy, Luke, isn’t going to like it one bit when he wakes up.” 

Another said, “Good thing iJs not Abner who’s hungry. 
Then he could eat you. Haw, haw I” 

The owner of the whisper walked into Stagg’s view. It 
was the little man who had openly admired Stagg the previous 
night. He held a half-loaf of bread, two huge slices of ham 
and a canteen. 

“Here, sit up, baby. Mother will feed big Homeycums.” 

The guards laughed, though not loudly. Stagg turned red, 
but he was too hungry to refuse food. He could feel the fire 
raging within him, flesh devouring flesh. 

The little man was a youth of about twenty, short and very 
slimhipped. Unlike the other Pants-Elf, his hair had not 
been cut close to the scalp. It was wheat-brown and very 
curly. His face would have been called “cute” by a woman, 
though the painted moustache gave him a bizarre appearance. 
His large brown eyes were fringed by very long dark lashes. 
His teeth were so white they looked false, and his tongue was 
very red, probably because of some gum-like substance he 
was chewing. 

Stagg hated to owe a debt to a being like Abner, but his 
mouth seemed to open automatically and gulp the food. 

“There,” said Abner, fondling Stagg’s antlers and then 
running Ms long, slim fingers through Stagg’s hair. “Does 
Homeycums feel better now? What about a big kiss to show 
big Homeycums’ thanks?” 

“Homeycums will kick the hell out of you if you come 
any closer,” said Stagg. 

Abner’s big eyes became even larger. He stepped back, 
his lower lip swelling with resentment. 

“Is that any way to treat a buddy after he’s kept you from 
starving to death?” he asked in a very hurt tone. 

“Admittedly not,” said Stagg. “But I just wanted you to 
know that if you try what I think you have in mind, you’ll 
get killed.” 

Abner smiled and fluttered his long lashes. “Oh, you’ll get 
over that absurdd prejudice, baby. Besides, I’ve heard that you 
horned men are over-sexed and once you’re aroused you 
stop for nothing. What’re you going to do if there are no 
women available?” 

His lip curled in a sneer when he spoke of women. 
“Women” was a free translation of the word he used, a word 
that in Stagg’s time had been used in a very derogatory. 
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anatomical sense. Later, Stagg found that the Pants-Elf males 
always used that word among themselves, though in the 
presence of their females, they referred to them as “angels.” 

“Let the future take care of itself,” said Stagg, and he 
closed his eyes and went to sleep. 

It seemed to him only a minute later when he was 
awakened, but the sun was at its zenith. He blinked and sat 
up and looked around for Mary Casey. She had. her hands 
untied, eating, while a man with a sword stood guard beside 
her. 

The leader’s name was Raf. He stood before Stagg, a big 
man with broad shoulders and slim waistline, a strikingly 
handsome but cold face, blond hair. His blue eyes were very 
pale and very cold. 

“That Mary Casey tells me you aren’t a Deecee,” he said. 
“She says you came down from the skies in a fiery metal ship, 
and that you left Earth over eight hundred years ago to 
explore the stars. Is she a liar?” 

Stagg outlined his story, watching Raf closely while he 
told it. He was hoping that Raf would decide not to give him 
the usual treatment a Pants-Elf gave a Deecee who was in 
his power. 

“Say, you’re quite a dish,” said Raf enthusiastically, though 
his pale blue eyes were as icy as before. “And those horns 
are crazy. They give you a real masculine look. I hear that 
when you Horned Kings are in heat, you’ve the staying power 
of fifty bucks.” 

“That is a well-known fact,” replied Stagg smoothly. “What 
I’d like to know is, what’s going to happen to us?” 

“We’ll decide that after we get out of Deecee territory 
and get across the Delaware River. We’ve two days’ hard 
marching ahead of us, though we’ll be fairly safe once we 
get over the Shawangunk Mountains. Beyond the Shawan- 
gunk is a no man’s land where the only people we’ll meet 
are raiding parties, friendly or hostile.” 

“What about untying me?” said Stagg. “I can’t go back to 
Deecee, and I’d just as soon throw in my lot with you.” 

“You kidding?” said Raf. “I’d just as soon let loose a 
mad elk! I’m a damn good man, baby, but I wouldn’t want 
to tangle with you—that is . . . not in combat. No, you’ll 
stay tied up.” 

The party set out at a fast pace. Two scouts ran ahead to 
make sure they didn’t fall into ambush. When they came to 
the Shawangunk Mountains, they approached the passes 
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cautiously, hiding until the scouts gave the go-ahead signal. 
At midnight the party bedded down t hind a high rocky 
ridge. 

Stagg tried to talk to Mary Casey to raise her morale. 
She was beginning to look very fatigued and thin. Every time 
she started to lag, she was struck and cursed. Abner was 
especially hard on her; he seemed to hate her. 

The reason was not difficult to find. He knew that Stagg 
took an interest in her. 

The evening of the third day they forded the Delaware 
River at a shallow place. They slept, rose at dawn and 
pushed on. By eight o’clock in the morning, the raiders made 
a triumphal entry into the small frontier town of High Queen. 

High Queen had a population of about fifty, huddled in 
cubical stone buildings surrounded by a twenty-five foot high 
stone and cement wall. Each building was windowless on 
the street side, and its entrance ways were set deep within the 
walls. The windows were on the inside walls, facing the 
court. 

The houses had no front yards, for they were set flush with 
the street. However, they were separated by vacant weed- 
grown lots on which goats grazed, chickens pecked and dirty, 
naked children played. 

The crowd that greeted the raiders was composed mainly 
of men; the few women present soon left at the orders of 
their husbands. The women were veiled, with robes that 
concealed the body from shoulder to ground. Evidently 
women held an inferior position in Pants-Elf, despite the 
fact that the only idol in the town was a granite statue of 
the Great White Mother. 

Later, Stagg found out that the Pants-Elf worshipped 
Columbia, but that the Deecee regarded them as belonging 
to a heretical sect. In the theology of the Pants-Elf, every 
woman was a living incarnation of Columbia and therefore 
a sacred vessel of motherhood. But the men of Pants-Elf 
knew also that the flesh was weak. They made sure that their 
women had no chance to dirty their purity. 

They were to be good servants and good mothers, but that 
was all; therefore, they were to be sealed from view as much 
as possible and also sealed from temptation. The males had 
sexual intercourse with their wives only to have children, and 
as little other type of intercourse, social and familial, as 
possible. They were polygamous—on the theory that polyg- 
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amy was an excellent institution for repopulating a sparsely 
settled country. 

So far the theory had worked fairly well. The women, 
shut off from men and confined to each other’s company, 
often became Lesbians. They were even encouraged by the 
men to become so; but they went to bed with the men at 
least three times a week. This was enjoined on husband and 
wife as a sacred duty, distasteful as it might be to either or 
both. The result was almost perpetual pregnancy. 

This was a state which the man desired. According to his 
heretical sect, a pregnant woman was ritually unclean. She 
was not to be touched, except by other unclean women or 
priests. 

The prisoners Were shut within one of the larger stone 
buildings. Women came to bring them food, but first Stagg 
was forced to put on kilts so he wouldn’t shock the women. 
The raiders and townsmen then celebrated by getting very 
drunk. 

At about nine at night, they burst into the cell and to^k 
Stagg, Mary Casey and the priestesses to the town squ'are. 
Here stood the statue of Columbia, and around her were a 
circle of wood-piles. From the center of each pile rose a stake. 

And to each stake was bound a priestess. 

Stagg and Mary were not tied to a stake, but they were 
forced to stand and watch. 

“It is necessary to purify these evil witches through fire,” 
said Raf. “That is why we brought along those young 
women. We felt sorry for them. You see, those we killed with 
the sword are forever lost, doomed souls that will wander 
through eternity. But these will be purifed through fire. They 
will go to the land of happy souls. 

“It is too bad,” he added, “that High Queen doesn’t have 
any sacred bears, for then we’d feed the wretches to the 
bears. Bears are just as much instruments of salvation as fire, 
you know. You needn’t worry about an5d;hing happening to 
you here. We wouldn’t waste you on this hick town. You’re 
to go to Pheelee, where the government will take the respon¬ 
sibility for you.” 

“Pheelee? Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love?” said 
Stagg with the last attempt at humor he made that night. 

The fires were touched off, and the purifying ritual begun. 

Stagg watched for a moment, then closed his eyes. Fortu¬ 
nately, he couldn’t hear the women screaming, because they 
were gagged. The priestesses who were burned at the stakes 
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had the habit of calling down curses upon the Pants-Elf; the 
gags were to prevent that. 

But the stench of burning flesh could not be shut out. 
Stagg and Mary both became sick—and then had to endure 
the amused laughter of their captors. 

Finally the fires went out and the two> prisoners were 
marched back to the cell. Here Mary was subjected to 
» further ill-treatment. She was held while two men stripped 
her, locked an iron chastity belt around her and then put 
a kilt on over it. 

Stagg protested; the men looked at him in amazement. 

“What?” said Raf. “Leave her open to temptation? Allow 
the pure vessel of Columbia tO' be defiled? You must be mad! 
Inasmuch as she will be left alone with you, and you’re a 
Horned King, the result would be inevitable. And—knowing 
your endurance—^probably fatal for her. You should thank 
us for this. You know what you would do!” 

“Unless you feed me more than you have,” said Stagg, “I 
could not do anything. I’m weak from starvation.” 

Stagg did not want to eat, in one way. His meager diet 
had had the effect of considerably diminishing the action of 
the antlers. He still suffered from a drive that was embarrass¬ 
ingly evident and had been the object of numerous amused 
and admiring comments from his captors; but it was almost 
nothing compared to the satyriasis that had possessed him in 
Deecee. 

Now he was afraid that, if he ate, he would attack Mary 
Casey—chastity belt or no chastity belt. But he was also 
afraid that if he didn’t eat, he’d be dead by morning. 

Perhaps, he thought, he could eat enough to feed his body 
and antlers but not enough so the compulsion would become 
uncontrollable. 

“Why don’t you put me in another room if you’re so sure 
I’ll attack her?” he said. 

Raf looked amazed. But he overdid it, and Stagg knew 
that Raf had been maneuvering him into making just such a 
suggestion. 

“Of course! I’m so tired. I’m stupid,” said Raf. “We’ll 
lock you up in another room.” 

But they left the chastity belt on. 

The other room was located in the same building, across 
the inner court. From his window Stagg could see the window 
of Mary’s room. She had no light of her own, but the 
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moon cast beams into the court. They glimmered palely upon 
her face, pressed against the iron bars. 

Stagg waited for twenty minutes; then the expected sound 
came, a key inserted into the lock of the iron door. 

The door swung open with the creak of unoiled hinges. 
Abner entered with a huge tray. He set it down on the table 
and told the guard he’d call him when he wanted him. The 
guard opened his mouth to object, but seeing Abner’s glare, 
he withdrew. He was a local and, therefore, awed by this 
Philadelphia raider. 

“See, Horneycums?” said Abner. “Look at all the nice 
food for you! Don’t you think you owe me something for 
this?” 

“I certainly do,” said Stagg, who would have gone along 
with almost anything for the sake of a meal. “You’ve got 
more than enough. But in case I want more later, could 
you get it easily?” 

“You bet. Tlie kitchen is just down the hall. The woman 
has gone back to her quarters, but I’d be delighted to do a 
woman’s work for you. How about a kiss to show your 
gratitude?” 

“I couldn’t put anything into it until I eat,” replied Stagg, 
forcing himself to smile at Abner. “Then we’ll see.” 

“Don’t be coy, Horneycums,” said Abner. “And please, 
pretty please, hurry up and eat. We don’t have too much 
time. I think that big bitch Raf is planning on coming here 
tonight. And I’m nervous, too, about my buddy, Luke. If he 
knew I was here alone with you ... I” 

“I can’t eat with my hands tied behind my back.” 

“I don’t know,” said Abner, hesitatingly. “You’re so big 
and strong. You could tear me apart with your bare hands— 
such huge hands, too.” 

“I’d be stupid to do that,” said Stagg. “Then I’d have 
nobody to sneak me food. I’d starve.” 

“That’s right. Besides, you wouldn’t hurt little old me, 
would you? I’m so small and helpless. And you do like me, 
just a little, don’t you? You didn’t mean what you said on the 
trail, did you?” 

“Of course not,” replied Stagg, mimching on cold ham 
and bread and butter and pickles. “I just said that so your 
buddy Luke wouldn’t get any ideas about us.” 

“You’re not only devastatingly handsome, you’re clever, 
too,” said Abner. His eyes were bright, and he was panting 
slightly. “Do you feel strong enough, now?” 
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Stagg was about to say that he had to eat everything in 
sight before he would get his strength back but thought 
better of the remark. He did not have to say anything, for 
there was a commotion just outside the door. He put his 
ear against the iron to hear. 

“It’s your buddy, Luke,” he said to Abner. “He’s telling 
the guard he knows you’re in here with me, and he’s demand¬ 
ing that he be let in.” 

Abner turned pale. “Oh, motherl He’ll kill me and you, 
too! He’s such a jealous bitch!” 

“Call him in. I’ll take care of him. I won’t kill him; just 
rough him up a bit. Let him know how things are between 
you and me.” 

Abner squealed with delight. “That would be diviner 

He squeezed Stagg’s arm, and rolled his eyes upward with 
ecstasy. “Mother, what biceps! So big and hard!*' 

Stagg beat on the door with his fist and called to the 
guard, “Abner says it’s all right to let him in!” 

“Yes,” said Abner behind him. “It’s perfectly all right. 
Let Luke in.” 

He kissed Stagg on the back of the neck. “I can just see 
the expression on his face when you tell him about us. I’ve 
been getting pretty tired of his jealous moods, anyway.” 

The door squeaked open. Luke rushed in, sword in hand. 
The guard slammed the door shut behind Luke, and the 
three were locked in. 

Stagg wasted no time. He chopped down with the edge of 
his palm against Luke’s neck. Luke fell, and the sword 
clanged as it hit the stone floor. 

Abner gave a little shriek. Then he opened his mouth 
for a scream as he saw Stagg bound at him. Before he could 
give vent to it, he, too, fell on the floor. 

His head lay at a grotesque angle, for Stagg had struck 
him so hard with his fist that he’d broken his neck. 

Stagg dragged the bodies to one side so they wouldnT be 
visible from the doorway. He took Luke’s sword and with 
one hard swing cut off Luke’s head. 

Then he rapped on the door and called, in what he hoped 
was a passable imitation of Abner’s voice, “Guard! Come in 
here and make Luke quit abusing the prisoner!” 

The key was turned, and the guard stepped inside. He had 
his sword in hand, but Stagg struck from behind the door. 
And the head of the guard rolled a foot from his body, the 
open neck gushing a stream of blood. 
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Stagg put the guard’s knife in his belt and stepped out into 
the hall, which was narrow and dimly lit by a torch at the 
far end. Stagg took a chance that the kitchen was at the far 
end and walked down to it. His luck was good. The door 
opened onto a large room well-stocked with food. He found a 
cloth sack and filled it with food and several bottles of wine. 
Then he went back into the hall. 

At the same time, Raf opened the door to the hall and 
stepped inside. 

His manner was furtive, and it was probably his nervous¬ 
ness that made him not notice the guard was gone. He was 
unarmed except for a knife in a scabbard at his belt. 

Stagg ran down the hall toward him. Raf looked up and 
saw the horned man bearing down on him, a lifted bloody 
sword in one hand, the other holding a large sack slung over 
his shoulder. 

Raf turned and tried to get out of the door. He never 
made it. 

Stagg’s blade cut all the way through his neck. 

Stagg stepped over the corpse, still spouting blood, and 
went out into the court. There he found two men sleeping on 
the pavement. Like most of the men in High Queen that night, 
they had passed out from intoxication. Stagg did not care to 
take a chance on their barring his way later, and besides he 
wanted to kill every Pants-Elf he came across. He gave two 
quick strokes across their necks and went on. 

He crossed the court and entered another hall, exactly 
like the one he had left. There was a guard posted outside 
the door to Mary’s room, a bottle tilted to his lips. 

He did not see Stagg until Stagg was almost on him. For 
a second, he was too paralyzed with astonishment to make 
a move. It was all the time Stagg needed. He threw the 
sword, point foremost. 

The point struck the guard exactly in the “O” of the 
Mother tattooed on his bare chest. The guard staggered 
backward with the impact, his hand clutching the blade. 
Strangely, his other hand did not drop the bottle. 

The point had not gone in deeply, but Stagg dropped his 
sack, leaped after the sword, seized it and pushed hard on 
the hilt. The blade went all the way through the breastbone 
and deep into the organs beneath. 

Mary Casey almost fainted when the door opened and the 
homed and bloody man stepped inside. Then she gasped. 
“Peter Stagg! How . . . ?” 
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“Later!” he said. “We have to get a long way out of High 
Queen before these bodies are found.” 

Together, they ran from the shadow of one building to 
another until they reached the wall and high gate through 
which they had entered the town. There were two guards 
posted at the foot of the gate, and two men in small towers 
above it. , 

Fortunately, all four were sleeping off their drunk. Stagg 
had no trouble in plunging his knife into the throats of the 
two men on the ground. Then he walked softly up the steps 
leading to the towers and treated the two there the same way. 
Neither did he have any trouble in withdrawing the huge 
bolt of oak that held the two gates together. 

They went back by the path on which they had come. They 
trotted a hundred steps, walked a hundred, trotted a hundred, 
walked a hundred. 

They came to the Delaware and crossed on the same 
shallow ford. Mary asked for rest, but Stagg said they’d have 
to push on. 

“When th6 town wakes up and finds all those headless 
corpses, they’ll be hot on our trail. They won’t stop till they 
find us, unless we can reach Deecee territory before they do. 
And then we’ll have to watch out for the Deecee, too. We’re 
going to try to get to Caseyland.” 

The time came when they had to slow down to a walk; 
Mary couldn’t keep up the pace. By nine in the morning, 
she sat down. 

“I can’t go another step unless I get some sleep first.” 

They found a hollow about a hundred meters from the 
path. Here Mary fell asleep at once, but Stagg ate and drank 
first. Then he lay down to sleep also. He would have liked 
to stay on guard, but he knew that he had to have rest to 
continue in a few hours. He needed his strength, for if he 
must, he meant to carry Mary. 

He woke before Mary did, and he ate again. 

When she opened her eyes a few minutes later, she saw 
Stagg bending over her. 

“What are you doing?” she said. 

He said: “Shut up. I’m trying to get your chastity belt off.” 


XII 


The face of Nephi Sarvant was an index to his character. 
It looked in profile like a nutcracker or the curved jaws of 
a pair of pliers. He was faithful to his face; once he fastened 
down upon something, he would not let go. 

Having left Whitrow’s house, he swore that he would never 
set foot in a place where such iniquity thrived. And he swore 
also to dedicate his life, if need be, to bringing to the idol¬ 
atrous heathen The Truth. 

He walked the five kilometers to the Motel of Lost Souls 
and spent a night of uneasy sleep there. Shortly after dawn, 
he left his room and went out into the street. 

Though it was so early, the street was alive with wagons 
piled with freight, sailors, merchantmen, slum children, 
women doing their marketing. He looked into several res¬ 
taurants, found them too dirty, and decided to make his 
breakfast on fruit from a street stand. He talked with the 
fruit-merchant about his chances for getting a job and was 
told that there was an opening for a janitor at the temple 
of the goddess Gotew. The merchant Imew this because his 
brother-in-law had been fired from the job the previous 
evening. 

“It doesn’t pay much, but you get your board and room. 
And there are other compensations, provided you are a man 
who has fathered many children,” said the merchant. He 
winked at Sarvant. “My brother-in-law was fired because he 
neglected his sweeping and scrubbing for the other advan¬ 
tage.” 

Sarvant didn’t ask what he meant. He got directions for 
getting to the temple and left. 

This job, if he secured it, would be an excellent post for 
observation of the Deecee religion. And it would afford a 
first-rate battleground for proselytizing. Oh, it would be 
dangerous, but what missionary worthy of his faith ever 
considered that a drawback?” 

But the directions were complicated, and Sarvant lost his 
way. He found himself far into a wealthy residential district, 
with no one to ask directions from except a few people who 
rode by in carriages or on deerback. And thse did not look 
as if they would stop to talk to a shabbily dressed man. 
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He decided to go back to the dock area and start over. 
But he had not gone a block before he saw a woman who 
had just left a large house. She was dressed strangely, covered 
from head to foot witlL a hooded robe. At first, he thought 
she must be a servant; he knew now that an aristocrat never 
walked when she could ride. But on approaching her, he saw 
that the robe was of too fine a materid to belong to one of 
the lower-class. 

He followed her for several blocks before he took a chance 
of offending her by speaking to her. Finally, he called to her, 
“Lady, may I humbly ask a question?” 

She turned and looked haughtily at him. She was a tall 
woman of about twenty-two with a face that would have been 
beautiful if it had been less sharp. Her large eyes were a 
deep blue, and her hair, where it was not hidden by the 
hood, was rich yellow. She was probably slim for, thou^ the 
robe hung loose, her ankles were very slim. 

Sarvant repeated his question, and she nodded her head. 
He then asked her directions to the temple of Gotew. 

She looked angry and said, “Are you making fun of me?” 

“No, no,” said Sarvant. “Why would I do that? I don’t 
understand.” 

“Perhaps you don’t,” she said. “You sound like a foreigner. 
Certainly, you’ve no reason to deliberately insult me. My 
people would kill you—even if I am worthy of the insult.” 

“Believe me, I had no such intention. If I have offended 
you, I apologize.” 

She smiled slightly and said, “Accepted, stranger. And now, 
teU me, why do you want to go to the temple of Gotew? Do 
you have a wife who is as wretched and cursed as I am?” 

“She has been long dead,” said Sarvant. “And I do not 
know what you mean by saying you are wretched and cursed. 
No, I am looking for a job as janitor in the temple. You see, 
I am one of those who came down to Earth . . .” and he 
launched into his story, though he told it in the briefest 
outline. 

She said, “Then you may talk to me as an equal, I 
suppose, though it is hard to think of a diradah sweeping 
floors. A true diradah would starve to death first. And I see 
you’re not wearing a totem symbol. If you belonged to one 
of the great totems, you could find a job worthy of you. Or 
do you lack a sponsor?” 

“Totems are superstitious idolatry!” he said. “I would 
never join one.” 
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Her eyebrows rose. “You are a queer one! I don’t know 
how to classify you. As a brother of the Sunhero, you are a 
diradah. But you certainly don’t look or act like one. My 
advice to you is to behave like one so one may know how to 
behave towards you.” 

“I thank you,” he said. “But I must be what I am. Now, 
could you please tell me how to get to the temple?” 

“Just follow me,” she said, and began walking. 

Perplexed, he trailed her by a few steps. He would have 
liked to have clarified some of the statements she made, but 
there was something about her attitude that discouraged 
questions. 

The temple of Gotew was on the borderline between the 
dock area and a wealthy residential district. It was an im¬ 
posing building of pre-stressed concrete, shaped like an 
enormous half-open oyster shell and painted in scarlet and 
white stripes. Broad steps of granite slabs ran up to the 
lower lip of the shell, and the interior was cool and dimly lit. 
The upper part of the shell was supported by a few slim 
pillars of stone carved in the likeness of the goddess Gotew, 
a stately figure with a sad and brooding face and an open 
hollow where her stomach should have been. 

In the hollow sat a large stone reproduction of a hen 
surrounded by eggs. 

At the base of each caryatid of the goddess sat women. 
Every one wore a robe similar to that of the woman he had 
followed. Some robes were shabby, some rich; but there was 
no separation of the classes under this roof. Wealthy and poor 
sat together. 

The woman walked without hesitation to a group that sat 
on the cement floor deep within the gloom. There were about 
twelve around the caryatid, and they must have been expect¬ 
ing the tall thin blonde, for they had a space reserved for her. 

Sarvant found a white-haired priest who was standing at 
the rear by a row of large stone booths. He inquired about 
the janitor’s job. To his surprise, he found he was talking 
to the chief official of the temple; he had expected a priestess 
in charge. 

The priest. Bishop Andi, was curious about Sarvant’s 
accent and asked him the same sort of questions others had. 
Sarvant replied truthfully, but he sighed relief when the 
bishop failed to ask him if he was a worshipper of Columbia. 
The bishop turned Sarvant over to a lesser priest, who told 
him what his duties would be, how much he’d be paid, 
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where he would eat and sleep and when. He concluded by 
asking, “Are you the father of many children?” 

“Seven,” replied Sarvant, neglecting to add that they had 
been dead for eight centuries. It was possible that the priest 
himself was one of Sarvant’s descendants; indeed, it was 
conceivable that everyone under this roof could claim him 
as their grandfather thirty-odd generations removed. 

“Seven? Excellent!” said the priest. “In that case, you will 
have the same privileges as any other man of proven fertility. 
You will have to undergo a medical examination, however, 
because we take no man’s word for such a grave responsi¬ 
bility. But I must warn you, do not abuse the privilege. Your 
predecessor was discharged for neglecting his pushbroom.” 

Sarvant took the large pushbroom handed him and began 
sweeping in the rear of the temple. He had just reached the 
pniar where the blonde was sitting when he noticed a man 
talking to a woman by the blonde’s side. He could not hear 
what they were saying, but presently the woman arose and 
opened her robe. 

She was nude under the robe. 

The man apparently liked what he saw, for he nodded his 
head. The woman took his hand and led him to one of the 
booths at the rear. They entered, and the woman closed a 
curtain over the front of the booth. 

Sarvant was shocked speechless. It was minutes before he 
was able to begin pushing the broom again. By then he saw 
that the same actions repeated everywhere in the temple. 

His first impulse was to drop the broom, run out of the 
temple and never come back. But he told himself that wher¬ 
ever he went in Deecee, he would find evil. He might as well 
stay here and see if he could do any thin g in the service of the 
Truth. 

Then he was forced to witness something that almost made 
him vomit. A big sailor approached the thin blonde and 
began talking to her. She rose and opened her robe, and in a 
moment the two had gone into a booth. 

Sarvant shook with rage. He had been shocked enough that 
the others should do this, but that she, she . . . / 

He made himself stand still and think. 

Why should her actions offend him more than the actions 
of the others? Because—admit it—he had felt attracted to 
her. Very much attracted. He had felt about her as he had 
not felt for a woman since the day he had met his wife. 
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He picked up his brush, walked to the oflBce of the under¬ 
ling-priest and demanded to be told what was going on. 

The priest was astonished. “Are you so new to our religion 
that you did not know that Gotew is the patroness of 
sterile women?” 

“No, I did not,” replied Sarvant in a low but trembling 
voice. “But what does that have to do with this open prosti¬ 
tution under the roof of this temple?” 

“Why, everjrthing, of course! These are unlucky women, 
cursed with a sterile womb. They came to us after a year’s 
endeavor to conceive by their husbands, and we gave them 
a thorough physical examination. Some women have troubles 
we can diagnose and rectify, but not these. There was nothing 
we could do for them. 

“So, when science fails, faith must be called upon. These 
unfortunate women come here every day—except on holy 
days, when there is a ceremony to attend elsewhere—and 
they pray that Gotew will send them a man whose seed will 
quicken their dead wombs. If, after a year’s time, they are not 
blessed with a child, they usually enter an order where they 
may dedicate their life to serving their goddess and their 
people.” 

“What about Arva Linkon?” said Sarvant, naming the 
blonde. “It is hard to conceive of a woman of her refinement 
offering herself to any man who comes along!” 

“Tut, tut, my dear fellow! Not any man. Perhaps you didn’t 
observe that those males who come here went into a side- 
room first. There my good brothers examined them, to make 
sure they are brimming with healthy sperm. Also, any man 
who is diseased or in any way unfit to be a father is rejected. 
As for ugliness or handsomeness of the male, we pay no 
attention to that; here the desideratum is the seed and the 
womb. Personalities and personal taste do not enter. By the 
way, why don’t you take the examination, too? No reason 
to selfishly restrict your offspring to one woman. You owe 
as much a debt to Gotew, as to any other aspect of the Great 
White Mother.” 

“I have to get back to my sweeping,” muttered Sarvant, 
and he left hastily. 

He did manage to finish the main floor, but it was only 
by an extreme effort of will. He could not keep from looking 
at Arva Linkon from time to time. She left at noon and did 
not return the rest of the day. After that he was not so 
disturbed. 
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He did not sleep well that night. He kept having dreams of 
Arva entering the booth with those men—ten in all; he had 
counted them. And though he knew he should love the 
sinners and loathe the sin, he loathed every one of the ten 
from the bottom of his being. 

When morning came, he swore that he would not hate the 
men who came to her today. But even as he swore he knew 
he could not keep his vow. 

That day he counted seven men. By the time the seventh 
strolled out, he had to retreat to his quarters—^to keep from 
running after the man and closing his hands around his 
throat. 

The third night, he prayed for guidance. 

Should he leave the temple, look elsewhere for work? If 
he stayed, he would be indirectly approving of and directly 
maintaining this abomination. Moreover, he might have the 
terrible sin of murder on his conscience, the blood of a man 
on his hands. He did not want that. Yes, he wanted it! 
But he must not want it, he must not! 

And if he left he woidd not have done a thing to wipe out 
the evil; he would have fled like a coward. Moreover, he 
would not have made Arva realize that she was slapping God 
in the face by carrying on this loathsome travesty of a re¬ 
ligious rite. And he wanted to get her out of the temple more 
than he had wanted to do anything in his life—even more 
than he had wanted to be on the Terra so he could carry the 
Word to the ignorant heathen of the other planets. 

He had not made a single convert during those eight 
hundred years. But he had tried. He had done his best; he 
could not help it if their ears were deaf to the Word, their 
eyes blind to the light of the Truth. 

The next day, he waited until Arva began to walk out of 
the temple at noon. Then he leaned his brush against the 
wall and followed her out into the sunshine and the buzz and 
crash of Deecee street life. 

“Lady Arva!” he called. “I must speak with you!” 

She stopped. Her face was shadowed by the overhanging 
hood, but it seemed to him that she looked as if she were 
deeply ashamed and were suffering. Or did she look that way 
because he wanted her to? 

“May I walk home with you?” he said. 

She was startled, “Why?” 

“Because I will go grazy if I do not.” 

“I do not know,” she said. “It is true that you are a 
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brother of the Simhero, so that there should be no loss of 
dignity in having you walk by my side. On the other hand, 
you have no totem, and you do the work of the lowest of 
menials.” 

“And who are you, of all people, to talk to me about being 
lowly!” he snarled. “You, who take on all comers?” 

Her eyes widened. “What have I done wrong? How dare 
you talk to a Linkon in that manner?” 

“You are a whore!” he shouted. 

“What does that word mean?” she asked. 

He goggled at her for a moment before he could resume 
speaking. He had not known until then that the word had 
dropped from the language. 

“A prostitute!” he said, still speaking loudly. 

“I do not know what word means, either. If you must 
insult me, do so in words I can understand.” 

He tried to calm down. He spoke in a low but quivering 
voice. 

“Arva Linkon, I just want to talk to you. I have something 
to say that will be the most important thing you have ever 
heard in your life. Indeed, the only important thing.” 

“I don’t know. I think you are a little crazed.” 

“I swear that I would not dream of doing you harm!” 

“Swear on the sacred name of Columbia?” 

“No, I cannot do that. But I will swear by my God that I 
will not lay a hand on you.” 

“God!” she said in a strained voice. “You worship the God 
of the Caseylanders?” 

“No, not theirs! Mine! The true God!” 

“Now I know you are crazy! Otherwise, you would not be 
talking of this G^ in this country, and especially not to me. 
I would not for a moment listen to the foul blasphemy that 
would pour from your wicked mouth.” 

She walked away swiftly. 

Sarvant took a step after her. Then, realizing that now was 
not the time to talk to her, and that he was not conducting 
himself as he would have wished, he turned away. His fists 
were clenched, and he was grinding his teeth together. He 
walked like a blind man, several times bumping into people. 
They swore at him, but he paid no attention. 

He went back to the temple and picked up his broom. 

Again, he did not sleep well at night. He planned a 
hundred times how he would talk softly and wisely to Arva. 
He would show her the errors of her belief in a manner she 
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could not refute. And eventually she would be his first 
convert. 

Side by side, they would begin the work that would sweep 
this country clean, as the primitive Christians had swept 
ancient Rome. 

The following day, however, Arva did not come into the 
temple. He despaired. Perhaps she would never come back. 

l^en he realized that that was one of the things he had 
wanted her to do. Perhaps he was making more progress than 
he had thought. 

But how would he get to see her again? 

The morning of the next day, Arva, still clad in the 
hooded robe of the sterile woman, walked into the temple. 
She averted her eyes and was silent when he greeted her. 
After praying at the foot of the caryatid at which she cus¬ 
tomarily sat, she went to the rear of the temple and began 
talking earnestly to the bishop. 

Sarvant was seized with a fear that she was denouncing 
him. Was it reasonable to expect that she would keep silent? 
After all, in her eyes, he was committing blasphemy by even 
being in this—^to her—^holy place. 

Arva resumed her place at the foot of the caryatid. The 
bishop beckoned to Sarvant. 

He put his broom down and walked to him, his legs were 
weak with anxiety. Was his mission to stop here and now, 
before he had planted one seed of faith that would grow 
after he was gone? And if he failed now, then the Word 
was lost forever, for he was the last of his sect. 

“My son,” said the bishop, “up to now the knowledge that 
you are not as yet a believer has been confined to the hier¬ 
archy. You must remember that you have been granted a 
great privilege because you are a brother to the Sunhero. If 
you had been anybody else, you would have been hanged long 
ago. But you were given a month to see the error of your 
ways and to testify to the truth. Your month is not yet up; 
but I must warn you that you will have to keep your mouth 
shut about your false belief. Otherwise, the time will be 
revoked. I am disturbed, for I had hoped that your applica¬ 
tion to work here meant that you were about to annoimce 
your desire to sacrifice to the Mother of Us All.” 

“Then Arva told you?” 

“Bless her for a truly devout woman, she certainly did! 
Now, do I have your promise that you will not repeat the 
incident of the day before?” 
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“You have it,” said Sarvant. The bishop had not asked 
him to quit proselytizing. He had just asked him not to repeat 
the incident. From now on he would be cunning as the dove, 
wise as the serpent. 

Five minutes later, he had forgotten his resolution. 

He saw a tall and handsome man, an aristocrat by his 
bearing and his expensive clothes, approach Arva. She smiled 
at him, rose and led him to the booth. 

It was the smile that did it. 

Never before had she smiled at the men who came to her. 
Her face had been as expressionless as if cut from marble. 
Now, seeing the smile, Sarvant felt something well up in him. 
It spread from his loins, roared through his chest raced 
through his throat, cutting off his wind. It filled his skull until 
it exploded; he could see only blackness before him and 
could hear nothing. 

He did not know how long he had been in that condition, 
but when he partially regained his senses, he was standing in 
the office of the priest-physician. 

“Bend over, and I’ll massage your prostate and get a 
specimen,” the priest was saying. 

Automatically, Sarvant obeyed. While the priest was exam¬ 
ining the slide through a microscope, Sarvant stood like a 
block of ice. Inside, he was fire. He was filled with a fierce joy 
he had never known; he knew what he was going to do, but 
he did not care. At that moment he would have defied any 
being or Being who tried to stop him. 

A few minutes afterward, he strode from the office. Un¬ 
hesitatingly, he walked up to Arva, who had just returned 
from the booth and was about to sit down. 

“I want you to come with me!” he said in a loud clear 
voice. 

“Where?” she said, and then, seeing the expression on his 
face, she understood. 

“What did you say about me the other day?” she asked 
scornfully. 

“That was not today.” 

He seized her hand and began to pull her towards the 
booth. She did not resist, but when they were in the booth 
and he had closed the curtain, she said, “Now I know I You 
have decided to sacrifice to the Goddess 1” 

She threw off her robe and smiled ecstatically. But she 
was looking upwards, not at him. 

“Great Goddess, I thank You for having allowed me to 
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become the instrument to convert this man to the true 
faith!” 

“No!” said Sarvant hoarsely. “Don’t say that! I do not 
believe in your idol. It is just—God help me !—1 want you! 
I cannot stand seeing you go into this booth with every man 
that asks you. Arva, I love you!” 

For a moment she stared at him with horror. Then she 
stooped and picked up her robe and held it in front of her. 
“Do you think that I would allow you to defQe me by 
touching me? A pagan! And under this holy roof!” 

She turned to walk out. He leaped at her, spun her 
around. She opened her mouth to scream, and he stuffed the 
hem of the robe into her mouth. He wrapped the rest of 
the robe around her head and shoved her backwards so she 
fell upon the bed and he on top of her. 

She writhed and twisted to get from his grip, but he held 
her with fingers that cut deep into her flesh. Then she tried 
to hold her knees together. He gave a great flop like a giant 
fish, coming down hard with his hips; it broke the lock of 
her legs. 

She tried to go backwards, like a snake attempting to crawl 
on its back, but her head was stopped by the wall behind 
her. Suddenly, she stopped struggling. 

Sarvant moaned and gripped her back with his hands, 
pressing his face against the robe over her face. He wanted 
to feel his lips upon hers, but the cloth was doubled where 
he had shoved it into her mouth; he could feel nothing 
through the thickness. 

There was a spark of sanity, the thought that he had always 
hated violence and especially rape, and yet he was forcing 
himself upon this woman he loved. And worse, far worse, 
she had willingly given herself to at least a himdred men in 
the last ten days, men who did not care at all about her but 
merely wanted to spew out their lust upon her. Yet she was 
resisting him like a virgin martyr of Ancient Rome at the 
mercy of a pagan Emperor! It did not make sense; nothing did. 

He screamed with the sudden release of eight hundred 
years. 

He did not know that he was screaming. He was absolutely 
unaware of his surroundings. So it was that when the bishop 
and a priest rushed in, and Arva, weeping and sobbing, told 
her story, he did not comprehend what was happening. Not 
until it seemed that the temple was crowded with furious 
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men from the street, and someone appeared with a rope, did 
he understand what was happening. 

Then it was too late. 

Too late to try to tell them what had impelled him. Too 
late even if they could have known what he was talking about 
Too late even if they had not knocked him down and beaten 
him until his teeth were knocked out and his lips too puffed 
to do anything but mumble. 

The bishop tried to intervene. But the mob pushed him to 
one side and carried Sarvant out onto the street. There they 
dragged him by the legs, his head bumping on the cement, 
until they came to a square where a gallows stood. This was 
in the shape of a hideous old goddess. Alba, the Throttler 
of Men’s Breath. Her iron hands, painted a dead-white, 
reached out as clutching for every man that passed. 

The rope was thrown over one of her hands and its end 
tied around the wrist. Men brought a table out from a house 
and set it beneath the dangling rope. They lifted Sarvant 
upon it and tied his hands behind his back. Two men held 
him while a third put a noose around his neck. 

There was a moment of silent when the cries of outraged 
men ceased, and they quit trying to get their hands upon 
him to tear his blasphemer’s flesh. 

Sarvant looked about him. He could not see clearly, for 
his eyes were puffed up, and blood was running over them 
from gashes in his scalp. He mumbled something. 

“What did you say?” asked one of the men holding him. 

Sarvant could not repeat. He was thinking that he had 
always wanted to be a martyr. It was a terrible sin, that 
desire; the sin of pride. But he had really wanted it, even if 
he had denied it to himself. And he had always pictured 
himself coming to the end with dignity and with the courage 
given him by the knowledge that his disciples would carry 
on and would eventually triumph. 

But this was not to be. He was to hang like a criminal of 
the worst sort. Not for preaching the Word, but for rape. 

He had not a single convert. He would die unmoumed, die 
practically nameless. His body would be thrown to the hogs. 
Not that his body mattered; it was the thought that his 
name and his deed would die, too, that made him want to 
scream out to the heavens. Somebody, even if just one soul, 
should carry on. 

He thought, No new religion succeeds unless the old 
religion first becomes weak. And these people believe without 
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a shadow of doubt to relieve the blinding intensity of convic¬ 
tion. They believe with a strength that the people of my time 
certainly did not have. 

He mumbled again. By now he was standing alone on the 
table, swaying back and forth but determined that he would 
not show any fear. 

“Too soon,” he said in a language his hearers could not 
have understood even if he had spoken clearly. “I came back 
to Earth too soon. I should have waited another eight hundred 
years, when men might have begun to lose faith and to scoff 
in secret. Too soon!” 

Then the table was dragged out from under him. 


XIII 

Two TALL-MASTED SCHOONERS, sailing out of the dawn mists, 
were on the Deecee brigantine before the look-out had time 
to cry a warning. The sailors aboard The Divine Dolphin, 
however, had no doubt about the identity of the attackers. 
The simultaneous shout, “The Karelians!” arose; then all was 
confusion. 

One of the pirate vessels ran up alongside The Divine 
Dolphin, Grappling hooks from the Karelian secured the two 
ships tightly. In an incredibly swift time the pirates were 
aboard. 

These were tall men who wore nothing but brightly 
colored shorts and broad leather belts bristling with weapons. 
They were tattooed from head to foot, and they brandished 
cutlasses and big clubs with spiked knobs. They shouted 
ferociously in their native Finnish, and they swung cutlass 
and club as if berserk, sometimes felling their own men in 
their fury. 

The Deecee were caught by surprise but they fought 
bravely. They did not think of surrender; that meant being 
sold into slavery and worked to death. 

The crew of the Terra were among the defenders. Though 
they knew nothing of swordplay, they slashed away as best 
they could. Even Robin seized a sword and fought by 
Churchill’s side. 

The end was inevitable, for the second schooner closed in 
on the other side. The Karelians from her swarmed aboard 
and attacked the Deecee before they could turn around. 
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Gbwe-hun, the Dahomeyaa, was the first casualty among the 
starmen. He had killed a pirate with a lucky stroke and 
wounded another, but a cutlass-wielder from behind cut off 
the Dahomeyan’s sword-arm and then lopped off his head. 
Yastzhembsld went down next, bleeding from a gash across 
his forehead. 

Suddenly, Robin and Churchill were struggling in the folds 
of a net thrown over them from a yardarm. And they were 
beaten unconscious with fists. 

Chmchill awoke to find his hands tied behind him. Robin 
was on the deck beside him, also tied. The clang of blade on 
blade had ceased, and even the shrieks of the wounded were 
still. The badly wounded Deecee had been thrown overboard, 
and the badly wounded Karelians refused to cry out. 

The pirate captain, a Kirsti Anundila, stood in front of 
the captives. He was a tall dark man with a patch over one 
eye and a scar nmning across his left cheek. He spoke in a 
heavily accented Deecee. 

“I have been through the ship’s log,” he said, “and I know 
who you are. So there is no use lying to me. Now! You two—” 
he poiuted to Churchill and Robin—“are worth a huge 
ransom. I think that this Whitrow will pay much to get his 
daughter and son-in-law back unharmed. As for the rest, 
they will fetch a fair price on the block when we get back 
to Aino.” 

Aino, Churchill knew, was a Karelian city on the coast of 
what had once been North Carolina. 

KJrsti ordered all the prisoners taken below and chained to 
the bulkhead. Yastzhembski was among them, for he had 
been judged fit to recover from his wound. 

After they had been chained and the pirates had left, 
Lin spoke up. 

“I see now that it was foolish to think we could go back 
to our homelands. Not because we’ve been captured, but 
because we no longer have homelands. We’d be no better off 
there than here. We’d find our descendants as alien and hostile 
as Churchill has found his. 

“Now, I’ve been thinking for some time of a thing that we 
forgot because of our desire to get back to Earth. That is, 
what happened to the Earthmen who colonized Mars?” 

“I don’t know,” said Churchill. “But it does seem to me 
that if the Martians weren’t wiped out for some reason or 
other, they would have sent spaceships to Earth long before 
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this. After all, they were self-supporting. They had their own 
ships.” 

“Apparently something prevented them,” said Chandra. 
“But I think I know what Lin is getting at. There are 
radioactive minerals on Mars. The means for making ore 
should still be there even if the people no longer are.” 

“Let me get this straight,” said Churchill. “You are propos¬ 
ing that we take the Terra there? We do have enough fuel 
to get us to Mars, but there’s not enough to get us back. 
Are you suggesting we use the equipment in the domes to 
make more fuel? And then leave for the stars once more?” 

“We found one planet where the aborigines are not enough 
advanced, technologically, to fight us,” said Lin. “I mean the 
second planet of Vega. It had four large continents, each 
about the size of Australia, each separated by a large body 
of water. One of the landmasses is inhabited by humanoids 
who are, technologically speaking, at the level of the ancient 
Greeks. Two are inhabited by Neolithics. The fourth is un¬ 
inhabited. If we can get to Vega, we can colonize the fourth 
continent.” 

They were all silent for a while. 

Churchill could see that Lin’s proposal had its points; the 
biggest objection was that they had no means of carrying 
it out. First, they must get free. Then they must seize the 
Terra —and it was so heavily guarded that the starmen, who 
had discussed it after being released from their Washington 
prison, had discarded the idea. 

“Even if we can seize the ship,” he said, “and that’s a big 
ify we must get to Mars. That’s the biggest gamble of all. 
WhsLt if conditions there are such that we can’t get fuel?” 

‘Then we hole in and start making equipment,” said Al- 
Masyuni. 

“Yes, but assuming that Mars gives us what we want, and 
we do reach Vega, we have to have women. Otherwise the 
race dies out. That means I have to take Robin, willy-nilly. 
And it also means that we have to abduct Deecee women.” 

“Once they come out of deep-freeze on Vega, there’s not 
much they can do about,” said Steinborg. 

“Violence, abduction, rape,” said Churchill. “What a way 
to start a brave new world!” 

“Is there any other way?” said Wang. 

“Don’t forget the Sabine women,” said Steinborg. 

Churchill did not reply to that but brought up another 
objection. “We are so few that in a short time our descendants 
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would be highly imbred. We don’t want to found a race of 
idiots.” 

“We kidnap children as well as women and take them along 
in deep-freeze.” 

Churchill frowned. There seemed to be no way to get 
away from violence. But then it had always been so through¬ 
out man’s history. 

“Even if we take infants who are too small to talk and 
therefore will not remember Earth, we still have to take 
along enough women to raise them. And that brings up 
another problem. Polygamy. I don’t know about the other 
women, but I do know that Robin will strongly object.” 

“Explain to her that it’s only temporary,” said Yastzhemb- 
ski. “As far as that goes, you could be the exception. Let us 
have all the fun. I suggest we make a raid on a Pants-Elf 
village. The women are accustomed to polygamy, and they’d 
be overjoyed to have husbands who’d pay some attention to 
them. Our coming would liberate them from a bondage they 
don’t particularly care for.” 

“All right,” said Churchill. “Agreed. But there’s one thing 
you have skirted so far.” 

“What’s that?” 

“How do we get out of this immediate mess?” 

There was silence again, a very gloomy one. 

Then Yastzhembski said, “Do you think Whitrow would 
put up the money to ransom all of us?” 

“No. It’s going to strain his purse to get Robin and me 
out of this tight-fisted pirate’s hands.” 

“Well,” said Steinborg, “at least you’ve a way out. What 
of us?” 

Churchill stood up and began banging his manacles against 
each other and shouting loudly for the captain. 

“Why are you doing that?” said Robin. She had not un¬ 
derstood more than a few words of the conversation so far 
because it had been conducted in twenty-first century 
American. 

“I’m going to try to talk the captain into some sort of a 
deal,” he replied in Deecee. “I think I’ve a way out. But it 
depends on how glibly I can talk and how receptive he is.” 

A sailor stuck his head through the hatch and asked what 
the hell was going on. 

“Tell your captain I’ve a way for him to make a thousand 
times more money than he expects,” said Churchill. “And 
enough glory to make him a hero.” 
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The head disappeared. Within five minutes two sailors 
came down into the hold and unlocked Churchill. 

“See you,” he said to the others as he left. “But don’t wait 
up for me.” 

He did not know how true his joking words would be. 

The day passed, and he did not return. Robin was close to 
hysteria. She speculated that the captain had gotten angry at 
her husband and had killed him. The others tried to calm 
her down with the reasonable argument that a good business¬ 
man like the Karelian would not destroy such a heavy 
investment. Nevertheless, despite their reassurances, they 
were worried. Churchill might have inadvertently insulted the 
captain and therefore forced him to murder Churchill to save 
his face. Or he might have been slain trying to escape. 

Some of them dozed off, but Robin stayed awake. Over 
and over she murmured prayers to Columbia. 

Finally, close to dawn, the hatch opened. Churchill came 
down the ladder, accompanied by two sailors. He staggered 
and almost fell down, and once he hiccupped loudly. After 
he had been chained, the others could understand his 
behavior. His breath stank of beer, and he slurred his words. 

“Been drinking like a camel about to go on a caravan,” 
he said. “All day, all night. I out-talked Kirsti, but I think 
he out-drank me. Found out a lot about these Finns. They 
were spared more than other people during the Desolation, 
and afterwards they exploded all over Europe, just like the 
ancient Vikings. They mingled with what was left of the 
Scandinavians, Germans and Baltic peoples. They now hold 
northwest Russia, the eastern part of England, most of north¬ 
ern France, the coastal regions of Spain and North Africa, 
Sicily, south Africa, Iceland, Greenland, Nova Scotia, Labra¬ 
dor, and North Carolina. God knows what else, because 
they’ve sent expeditions to India and China . . .”. 

“Very interesting, but some other time,” said Steinborg. 
“How did you come out with the captain? Make a deal?” 

“He’s a pretty shrewd fellow, and awfully suspicious. I had 
a hell of a time convincing him.” 

“What happened?” said Robin. 

Churchill told her, in Deecee, not to worry, that they’d all 
be out soon. Then he switched back to the language of 
his birth. 

“Have you ever tried to explain anti-gravity generators and 
ion-beam propulsion to a man who doesn’t even know there 
are such things as molecules or electrons? Among other things. 
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many other things, I had to give a lecture in basic atomic 
theory, and . . 

His voice trailed off, his head dropped, and he was asleep. 

Exasperated, Robin shook him until he struggled up from 
his befuddlement. 

“Oh, it’s you, Robin,” he mumbled. “Robin, you won’t 
like this little scheme I’ve cooked up. You’ll hate me . . 

He went back to sleep. This time all her efforts to arouse 
him were in vain. 


XIV 

“I WISH I could get the belt off,” said Mary Casey. “It’s 
very cumbersome and irritating. It chafes my skin so I can 
hardly walk. And it’s not very sanitary either. It has two 
small outlets, but I have to pour water down it to clean 
myself.” 

“I know that,” said Stagg, impatiently. “That’s not what’s 
bothering me.” 

Mary looked at him and said, “Oh, no!” 

His antlers had lost their floppiness and were standing 
stiff and erect. 

“Peter,” she said, trying to keep her voice calm, “please 
don’t. You mustn’t. You’ll kill me.” 

“No, I won’t,” he answered, almost sobbing—^but whether 
from his desire or from agony at not being to control him¬ 
self, she could not tell. 

“I’ll be as gentle as possible. I promise it won’t be too 
much for you.” 

“Once is too much!” she said. “We’ve not been married by 
a priest. It would be a sin.” 

“No sin if you don’t do it willingly,” he said hoarsely. “And 
you’ve no choice. Believe me, you’ve no choice!” 

“I won’t do it,” she said. “I won’t! I won’t!” 

She continued protesting, but he paid no attention. He was 
too busy concentrating on getting the belt open. It presented 
a problem that only a key or a file could solve; since neither 
was available, it looked as if he would have to be frustrated. 

But he was under the stress of a thing that did not acknowl¬ 
edge rationality. 

The belt was composed of three parts. The two parts that 
went around the waist were made of steel, designed for 
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exactly the dimensions of a woman’s waist. It was hinged at 
the back so it could be put on open and then snapped shut 
with a lock in front. The third part was made of interlinked 
metal rings. It went from the back of the belt between her 
legs, fastening to the belt by a second lock. Its chain maU 
effect allowed a certain amount of flexibility. And it, Hke 
the band aroimd the waist, was padded with thick cloth on 
the inside to prevent chafing and cutting. However, the whole 
contrivance was necessarily tight. Otherwise, the wearer could 
have slipped out of it or have been pulled out, with force 
and a little lost skin. This belt was a very snug fit, so tight 
that Mary complained of trouble breathing. 

Stagg managed to work his hands inside the front of the 
belt, though Mary protested that he was hurting her very 
much. He did not answer but began trying to work the two 
ends of the belt back and forth with the intention of twisting 
them loose from the lock. 

“Oh, GodI” cried Mary. “Don’t, don’t! You’re crushing 
my insides! You’ll kill me! Don’t, don’t!” 

Suddenly, he released her. For a moment he seemed to 
have regained control. He was breathing hard. 

“I’m sorry, Mary,” he said. “I don’t know what to do. 
Maybe I should run away as fast as I can—until this thing 
in me turns me around and sets me to looking for you again.” 

“We might never find each other again,” she said. She 
looked sad and then spoke softly, “I would miss you, Peter. 
I like you very much when you’re not under the influence 
of the antlers. But there’s no use pretending. Even if you 
got over this today, you might do the same tomorrow.” 

“I’d better go now while I still have a grip on myself. 
What a dilemma! Leaving you here to die because, if I stay, 
you might die!” 

“You can’t do anything else,” she said. 

“There’s just one thing,” he said slowly and hesitatingly. 
“That belt doesn’t absolutely mean that I can’t get what I 
need. There’s more than one way ...” 

She turned white and screamed, “No, no!” 

He turned away and ran as fast as he could down the path. 

Then it occurred to him that she would be coming along 
the same trail. He left the path and went into the forest 
It was not much of a forest, for this country was still a 
wasteland in the slow process of recovering from the Desola¬ 
tion. Its earth had not been seeded and water diverted through 
it, as much of the Deecee land had been. The trees were 
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relatively scarce; most of the growth was weeds and un¬ 
derbrush and not too much of those. Nevertheless, where 
there was water at any time of the year, the forest was 
thicker. He had not run far before he came across a small 
creek. He lay down in it, hoping that the shock of the water 
would cool off the fire in his loins, but the water was warm. 

He rose and crossed the creek and began running again. 
He rounded a tree, and ran headlong into a bear. 

Since he and Mary had left High Queen he had been 
watching for just such an animal. 

He knew they were comparatively numerous in this area, 
because of the Pants-Elf custom of tying up their prisoners 
and rebellious women and leaving them for the sacred bears 
to eat. These were accustomed to human flesh. By now 
familiarity had made them unable to distinguish between a 
tied-up human and one on the loose. 

The bear was a huge black male. He may or may not have 
been hungry. Perhaps he might have been as frightened by 
Stagg’s sudden appearance as Stagg was by his. If he’d had 
a chance, he might have retreated. But Stagg was on him 
so swiftly he must have thought he was being attacked—and 
being attacked meant attacking back. 

He reared up on his hind legs, as was his habit in seizing 
his helpless human prey. He swung his immense right paw 
at Stagg’s head. If it had connected it would have scattered 
the man’s skull like a jigsaw puzzle dumped on a floor. 

It did not land, but it came close enough for the claws 
to tear across Stagg’s scalp. He was knocked to the ground, 
partly by the force of the blow and partly because his own 
forward impetus unbalanced him. 

The bear dropped to all fours and went after the man. 
Stagg rolled to his feet. He drew his sword and screamed at 
the bear. The beast, unshaken by the noise, reared up again. 
Stagg swung the sword, and its edge sliced into the out¬ 
stretched paw. 

Though the bear roared with pain, it advanced. Stagg 
swung again. This time the paw flicked out with such stunning 
force against the blade that it knocked it from Stagg’s grip 
and sent it flying into the weeds. 

Stagg leaped after it, bent down to pick it up—and was 
buried under the enormous weight of the bear. His head was 
shoved flat into the earth, and his body felt as if it were being 
pressed flat by a giant iron. 

There was a moment when even the bear was confused. 
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for it had over-extended its lunge and the man was covered 
only by its hindquarters. It quickly rolled over and away and 
then reversed itself. But Stagg jumped up and tried to run 
away. Before he could take two steps, the bear had reared 
up and folded its front legs around him. 

Stagg knew that it was not true that the bear hugs its 
victim to death, but in that moment he thought that he had 
met a bear who did not know his natural history. However, 
the bear was trying to hold Stagg while it raked Stagg’s 
chest open. 

He did not succeed, for Stagg broke loose from the 
embrace. He did not have time to be amazed at his Herculean 
feat of pushing the extremely powerful legs of the bear apart. 
If he had, he would have known that the superhuman strength 
given him by the antlers was responsible. 

He jumped away and whirled around for, fast as he was, 
he could not escape the bear. Inside fifty meters a bear 
could outrun even an Olympic champion. 

The bear was on him. Stagg did the only thing he could 
think of. He hit the animal as hard as he could with his fist 
on its black snout. 

The impact would have broken a man’s jaw. The bear 
said, “Oof!” and stopped in its tracks. Blood ran from its 
nostrils, and its eyes crossed. 

Stagg did not stay to admire to his fistwork. He ran past 
the stunned beast and tried to pick up his sword. But his 
right hand would not close around the hilt. It hung numbly, 
paralyzed by the blow he had struck. 

He reached down with his left hand, picked up the sword 
and turned. He was just in time. The bear had recovered 
enough to make another lunge, though this time it had lost 
some of its original speed. 

Carefully, Stagg raised the sword and then, just as the 
bear closed in, he swung the edge downward across the thick 
short neck. 

The last thing he saw was the blade sinking deep into the 
black fur and the spray of scarlet that followed. 

He woke some time later to find himself in deep pain, the 
bear lying dead by his side and Mary weeping over him. 

Then the pain became overbearing, and he fainted. 

When he regained consciousness, his head was on Mary’s 
lap and water from a canteen was running into his open 
mouth. His head still hurt abominably. Reaching upward to 
find out why, he discovered bandages around his head. 
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The right branch of his antlers was missing. 

Mary said, “The bear must have tom it off. I heard the 
fight from a distance. I could hear the bear roaring and you 
screaming. I came as fast as I could, though I was scared.” 

“If you hadn’t,” he said, “I’d have died.” 

“I think so,” she said matter-of-factly. “You were bleeding 
terribly from the hole left in the bony base of the tom-off 
antler. I ripped up part of my kilt and managed to stop 
the flow with it.” 

Suddenly, great hot tears fell on his face. 

“Now it’s over,” he said, “you can cry all you want. But 
I’m glad you’re so brave. I couldn’t have blamed you if you’d 
run away from here.” 

“I couldn’t have done that,” she sobbed. “I—^I think I love 
you. Of course, I wouldn’t have left any one to die like this. 
Besides I was scared to be alone.” 

“I heard what you said the first time,” he replied. “I can’t 
see how you could love a monster like me. But if it’ll make 
you feel better, and not worse, I love you, too—even if it 
didn’t look like it a little while ago.” 

He touched the broken off part of the base of the antlers 
and winced. “Do you think this will cut my . . . my compul¬ 
sion in half?” 

“I don’t know. I wish it would. Only ... I thought that 
if the antlers were removed, you’d die from the shock.” 

“I did, too. Maybe the priestesses lied. Or maybe the whole 
set has to be removed before a fatal shock occurs. After all, 
the bony base is still intact, and one of the antlers is still 
operating. I don’t know.” 

“You quit thinking about it,” she said. “Do you think you 
could eat? I’ve cooked some bear steak.” 

“Is that what I smell?” he said, sniffing. He looked at the 
carcass. “How long was I out?” 

“You were unconscious all day and night and part of the 
morning,” she said. “And don’t worry about the smoke from 
the fire. I know how to make a smMl smokeless fire.” 

“I think I’ll be all right then,” he said. “The horns have 
great regenerative powers. I wouldn’t be surprised if it grew 
back.” 

“I will pray that it won’t,” she said. She went to the fire 
and removed from a wooden spit two slices of bear steak. 
In a moment, he was eating a loaf of bread and the steaks. 

“I must be getting better,” he said. “All of a sudden I’m 
hungry enough to eat a bear.” 
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Two days later he could look back on what he had said 
and laugh, for he had eaten the bear. There was nothing left 
except skin, bones and entrails; even the brains had been 
cooked and devoured. 

By then he felt ready to move again. The bandage had 
been removed from the wound just above the bony base of 
the antlers, and a cleanly-healing scar was disclosed. 

“At least, it’s not going to grow out again,” he said. He 
looked at Mary. “Well, here we are again. Just where we 
started when I ran away from you. I’m beginning to feel the 
urge again.” 

“Does that mean we have to separate again?” she said. 
From her tone, it was impossible to tell if she wanted him 
to leave or not. 

“I’ve been doing a lot of thinking while I was convalescing,” 
he said. “One thing very important that I thought of was 
that when the Pants-Elf were taking us to High Queen, I felt 
a definite diminution of the drive. I think it happened because 
I was underfed. I’m going to propose that we stay together, 
but I go on a starvation diet. I’ll eat just enough to keep me 
going, but not enough to stimulate ttds . . . this desire. It’ll 
be hard, but I can do it.” 

“That’s wonderful,” she said. She hesitated, then blushed 
and said, “We’re going to have to do one thing, though. 
I must get rid of this belt. No, not for the reason you might 
be thinking. It’s driving me out of my mind. It cuts and 
chafes, and it presses me so tightly around the middle I can 
scarcely breathe.” 

“As soon as we get into Deecee territory and find a farm¬ 
house,” he said, “I’ll steal a file. We’ll get rid of that devil’s 
device.” 

“All right. Just so you don’t misunderstand my motives.” 

“I think I have it very clear that you’re a saint,” he said. 

She flushed again, but she did not reply. He picked up 
the sack, and they started off. 

They proceeded as swiftly as they could, considering the 
handicap the belt gave Mary. They were very cautious, sen¬ 
sitive to any strange noise. There was not only a chance of 
running into the inevitable party from High Queen searching 
for them but a chance of encountering hostile Deecee. 

They crossed the Shawangunk Mountains. Then, as they 
came into a glade through which the path ran, they saw the 
men who had come out of High Queen to avenge the deaths 
of their friends. 
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They must have been so intent on running down the two 
escapees that they had been utterly surprised by the ambush¬ 
ing Deecee. Now they himg from the trunks of trees where 
they had been tied before their throats were cut, or else their 
bones lay at the foot of the trees, having dropped from their 
bodies later. What the bears had not eaten, the foxes had; 
and what the foxes had overlooked, the crows were now 
picking. 

“We’ll have to be more cautious than ever,” said Stagg. “I 
doubt if the Deecee have given up looking for us yet.” 

He did not speak with his accustomed vigor. He was pounds 
lighter, and his eyes were ringed with black. His hom flopped 
with every motion of his head. When he sat down to eat, he 
finished his short rations and then looked longingly at Mary’s 
portion. Sometimes, he left the camp site and laid down 
where he could not see her until she was through eating. 

The worst of it was, he could not forget food even when 
he slept. He dreamed of tables bending beneath the weight 
of a hundred savory dishes and huge stone mugs filled with 
cold dark beer. And when he was not distressed by these 
visions, he dreamed again of the maidens he had met during 
the Great Route. For, though his drive was considerably 
lessened by lack of food, it was still stronger than most men’s. 
There were times when, after Mary had fallen asleep, he had 
to go into the woods to relieve the terrible tension. He felt 
deeply ashamed; but it was preferable to taking Mary by 
force. 

He did not dare kiss Mary. She seemed to understand this, 
for she made no attempt to kiss him. Nor did she again refer 
to having told him she loved him. Perhaps, he thought, she 
did not. She had been overcome with emotion because he had 
not been killed; the words might just have been an expression 
of relief. 

After coming across the bones of the Pants-Elf, they left 
the trail and cut straight across the woodlands. Their speed 
was reduced, but they felt safer. 

And, in time, they reached the banks of the Hudson. 

That night, Stagg broke into a barn and found a file. He 
had to kill the watch-dog, but the farmers did not bother 
him. They were not home. 

Stagg took four hours to cut through the belt with the file, 
for the steel was hard and he had to be careful not to 
hurt Mary. Then he gave her some oinment he had found 
in the bam, and she went into the woods to rub it on the 
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chafed and infected places. Stagg shrugged his shoulders at 
this incongruous modesty. They had seen each other un¬ 
clothed many times. But, of course, she had not been able 
to control those times. 

When she came back, they walked along the bank until 
they found a boat tied to a wooden dock. They untied it and 
rowed across. Stagg shoved the boat out into the current, and 
they began walking eastward. For two nights they walked, 
hiding and sleeping during the days. Stagg stole some more 
food from a farmhouse just outside the town of Poughkeepsie. 
When he returned to Mary in the woods, he sat down and 
devoured three times what he was supposed to eat. Mary was 
alarmed, but he told her that he had to, for he could feel his 
cells turning cannibal. 

After he had eaten half of the food he’d stolen and also 
drank a whole bottle of wine, he sat quietly for a while. 
Then he said to Mary, “I’m sorry, but I just can’t stand it 
any more. I have to go back to that farmhouse.” 

“WTiy?” she said alarmedly. 

“Because the men there are gone, probably into town. And 
there are three women there, two of them good-looking girls. 
Mary, can you imderstand?” 


XV 

“No!” SHE SAID. “I can’t. And even if I could, do you think 
you should endanger us by returning there? Those women 
will tell their men when they return, and the priestesses at 
Vassar will be notified. And we’ll have them on our track. 
We’d be sure to get caught if they knew we were in this 
neighborhood.” 

“I know you’re right,” he said. “But I can’t stand it. I ate 
too much. It’s either those two women or you.” 

Mary rose to her feet. She looked as if she were going to 
attempt something she disliked but must do. 

“If you’ll turn your back for a moment,” she said, her 
voice quivering, “I think I can solve your problem.” 

Ecstatically, he said, “Mary, would you really? You don’t 
know what this means to me!” 

He turned away, and, despite his almost unbearably keen 
anticipation, he had to smile. How like her to be so modest 
about unclothing just before she bedded with him. 
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He heard her stir behind him. “Can I turn around now?” 

“Not yet,” she said. “I’m not ready.” 

He heard her approach him and he said, impatiently, “Is 
it all right to turn around now?” 

“Not yet,” she said, standing behind him. 

“I can’t stand waiting much longer . . 

Something hit him hard on the back of the head. He 
blacked out. 

When he awoke, he found his arms and legs bound to¬ 
gether. His head throbbed with pain. She obviously had struck 
him with a large rock. 

Seeing his eyes open, she said, “Fm terribly sorry, Peter. 
I had to do that. If you’d put the Deecee on our trail, we 
might not have escaped.” 

‘There are two bottles of whiskey in the sack,” he said. 
“Prop me up against a tree trunk and put a bottle to my lips. 
I want to drink the whole quart. One, because I need some¬ 
thing to kill this pain in my head. Two, because unless I drink 
myself unconscious. I’ll go crazy from frustration. Three, 
I want to forget what a black-hearted bitch you are!” 

She did not reply but did obey him, holding the bottle to 
his mouth and withdrawing it from time to time when he 
quit gulping. 

“I’m sorry, Peter.” 

‘To hell with you!” he said. “Why did I have to get stuck 
with somebody like you? Why couldn’t I have run off with 
a real woman? Keep feeding me the whiskey.” 

In two hours he had drunk two-thirds of the fifth. He sat 
quietly for a few seconds, his eyes staring straight ahead. 
Then he groaned and fell asleep. 

The next morning, he woke to find himself untied. He did 
not complain of his hangover or say anything to her. He 
merely watched while she placed his rations before him. 
After breakfast, during which he drank much water, they 
began walking east in silence. 

Towards midmoming, Mary spoke. “No farms in the last 
two hours. And the forest is thirming out and the land getting 
rockier. We’re in the wastelands between Deecee and Casey- 
land. We must be more careful than ever, for we’re likely to 
run into war parties of either nation.” 

“What’s wrong with meeting your people?” said Stagg. 
“They’re the boys we want, aren’t they?” 

“They might shoot first and identify us later,” said Mary, 
nervously. 
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“Okay,” he answered harshly. “So we’ll holler out at them 
from a distance. Tell me, Mary, are you certain I’ll not be 
treated as a Deecee captive? After all, this horn might 
prejudice them.” 

“Not after I tell them how you saved my life. And that 
you can’t help being a Sunhero. Of course ...” 

“Of course what?” 

“You’ll have to submit to an operation. I don’t know if 
my people have medical skill enough to remove your horn 
without killing you, but you’ll have to take that chance. 
Otherwise, you’ll be locked up. And you know that would 
drive you crazy. You can’t be allowed to run loose in this 
condition. And, naturally, I wouldn’t think of marrying you 
while you still have that horn. Oh, yes, you must first be 
baptized in our belief. I wouldn’t marry a heathen. I couldn’t 
if I wanted to; we kill heathens.” 

Stagg didn’t know whether to roar with anger, bellow with 
laughter or weep with sadness. As a result, he expressed no 
emotion. Instead, he spoke levelly, “I don’t remember asking 
you to marry me.” 

“Oh, but you don’t have to,” she replied. “It is enough 
that we spent one night together without chaperones. In my 
country, that means that a man and a woman must get 
married. In fact, that is often one way to announce your 
engagement.” 

“But you’ve done nothing to justify a forced marriage,” 
he said. “You’re still a virgin. At least, as far as I know.” 

“I most certainly am!” she said spiritedly. “But it makes 
no difference. It is taken for granted that a man and a 
woman who spend the night together must succumb to the 
flesh, however strong the will. That is, unless they are saints. 
And if they’re saints, they don’t allow such situations to 
happen.” 

“Then why in blue skies and rocketing nonsense have you 
been so determined to be a good girl?” he said loudly. “If 
you’re going to have the name, you might as well have 
the game.” 

“Because I wasn’t brought up that way. Because,” she 
added somewhat smugly, “it doesn’t matter what people think. 
It is what the Mother sees that counts.” 

“Sometimes you’re so sanctimonious I could wring your 
pretty little neck! Here I’ve been suffering agonies of frustra¬ 
tion such as you’ll never know, and all the time you could 
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have eased my pain without any moral blemish on your 
part—and had a time such as few women ever get!” 

“There’s no need to get angry,” she said. “After all, it 
wasn’t as if it had occurred at home where we could be 
married in a short time. I wasn’t sure you might not be killed 
before we could be married. And then I would have sinned. 
Besides, you’re not in the normal category. You have that 
horn. That puts you in a special case. I’m sure it’ll take a 
learned priest to straighten out all the complexities.” 

Stagg shook with rage. He said, “We haven’t reached 
Caseyland yet!” 

Noon came. Stagg ate much more than his normal al¬ 
lowance. Mary said nothing about it, but she kept eyeing 
him. Every time he came near, she flinched. They repacked 
the bag and resumed walking. Stagg obviously was beginning 
to feel the benefit of food. The fleshy upper part of the antler 
began to swell and to stand stiff. His eyes sparkled, and he 
gave little leaps into the air, grunting with suppressed joy. 

Mary began to lag behind. He was so affected by the 
approaching rush of desire that he did not notice. When she 
was about twenty yards behind him, she ran off into the 
bushes. He walked another twenty yards before he turned 
around and saw that she was gone. Then he roared and darted 
after her into the woods, losing all sense of caution and 
shouting her name. 

He found her trail in a bed of crushed weeds, followed it 
to a small almost dry creekbed, crossed the creek and entered 
a grove of oaks. There he lost the trail. Emerging on the other 
side, he faced a broad meadow. 

He also faced a dozen or more swords, behind every 
uplifted point of which was the grim face of a Caseylander. 

Beyond them he saw a girl of about twenty. 

This girl wore a costume such as Mary had worn when 
he first saw her in the cage. She was a mascot. The men 
were dressed in the red-soxed uniform of a Caseylander 
champion baseball team. There was one incongruous item 
among their clothes. Instead of long-billed caps, they wore 
feather-plumed hats, like an admiral’s headgear. 

Beyond them stood twenty-odd deer, nineteen for the first 
team and substitutes, one for the mascot, four to carry food 
and equipment. 

The leader of the Caseys, titled “Mighty” as all the Casey 
captains were, was a tall rangy man with a long lean face, 
one cheek of which was swelled with a quid of tobacco. 
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He grinned savagely at Stagg. “So, Old Homey! You expected 
to find soft curved young flesh? And instead you find the 
hard biting edge of a sword. Disappointed, monster? Don’t be. 
We’ll give you the embrace of a woman—only her arms are 
thin and bony and her breasts are flabby and wrinkled, and 
her breath stinks of the open grave.” 

“Don’t be so damned melodramatic, Mighty,” growled one 
of the men. “Let’s hang him and get it over with. We’ve a 
game to play in Poughkeepsie.” 

Stagg understood then what they were doing there. They 
were no war party but a ball club that had been invited to 
compete in Deecee. As such, they would have a safe-conduct 
pass guaranteeing them against being ambushed. 

Furthermore, the guarantee involved the promise not to 
hurt any Deecee they might encounter in the wasteland. 

“Let’s not talk of hanging,” he said to Mighty. “According 
to the rules, you’re not to harm a Deecee unless he attacks 
you.” 

“That’s true,” said Mighty. “But it just so happens that 
we’ve heard of you through our spies. You’re not a native 
of Deecee; therefore our promise doesn’t hold for you.” 

“Then why hang me?” said Stagg. “If I’m not a Deecee, 
I’m also not your enemy. Tell me, didn’t you see a woman 
running ahead of me? Her name’s Mary Casey. She’ll tell 
you I should be treated as a friend!” 

“A likely story,” said the man who had urged hanging 
Stagg. “You’re one of those devil-possessed homed men! 
That’s enough for us.” 

“Shut up, Lonzo!” said Mighty. “I’m captain here.” 

He spoke to Stagg. “I wish now I’d had you cut down 
before you could open your mouth. Then you’d be no 
problem. But I would like to hear about this Mary Casey.” 
Suddenly he said: “What’s her middle name?” 

“I-am-bound-for-Paradise,” said Stagg, startled. 

“Yes, that’s my cousin’s name. But I guess your knowing 
it doesn’t prove anything. She was hauled along with you in 
the Great Route. We have a good spy system, and we know 
you and she disappeared after the fairy-boys made a raid on 
Vassar. But the witches substituted another Homed King and 
then sent secret war parties out looking for you.” 

“Mary is somewhere nearby in these woods,” said Stagg. 
“Find her, and she’ll verify that I was helping her escape to 
your country.” 
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“And what were you doing separated?” said Mighty, 
suspiciously. “Why were you running?” 

Stagg was silent. Mighty said, “I thought so. One look at 
you would tell anybody why you were chasing her. I’ll tell 
you what, Homed King. I’m going to give you a break. 
Ordinarily, I’d roast you over a low fire first, then rip out 
your eyes and stuff them down your throat. But we’ve a game 
to make and no time to waste, so I’m going to give you a 
quick death. Tie his hands, boys, and string him up!” 

A rope was thrown over the branch of an oak and a noose 
put around his neck. Two men seized his arms, while a third 
prepared to tie them. He did not resist, though he could 
easily have tossed the two aside. 

He said, “Wait! I challenge you to a game according to 
the rules of One against Five, and I call God to witness that 
I have challenged you!” 

“What?” said Mighty incredulously. “Columbus’ sake, man, 
we’re late now! Besides, why should we accept the chaUenge? 
We don’t know if you’re our equal. We’re all diradah, you 
know, and a challenge from a shethed is not acceptable. 
In fact, come to think of it, it’s unthinkable.” 

“I am not a shethed** said Stagg, also using the term for 
a peasant. “Have you ever heard of a Sunhero being chosen 
from any but the ranks of the aristocrats?” 

“That’s right,” said Mighty. He scratched his head. “Well, 
it can’t be helped. Let him loose, boys. Maybe the game won’t 
take long.” 

There was not even a flicker of thought in his mind to 
ignore Stagg’s challenge and hang him. Like aU diradah, he 
was arrogant and rode rough-shod over the shetheds if they 
got in his way. But he had a code of honor, and he would 
not think of breaking it. Especially since Stagg had called on 
the name of his deity. 

The Caseys who were to play on the first five removed their 
plumed admiral’s hats and put on long-billed caps. They took 
their equipment from the bags on the sides of their deer and 
began laying out a diamond on the nearby meadow. From 
a leather bag they poured out a heavy white power to mark 
the lanes from plate to plate and from each plate to the 
pitcher’s box. They drew a narrow square around each plate, 
for, in the altered rules of One against Five, Stagg might 
have to bat from any one of the bases during the course of 
the game. They drew a somewhat larger box for the pitcher. 

“Is it okay if our mascot is the ump?” said Mighty. “She 
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will swear before the Mother that she will not favor us over 
you. If she isn’t fair, lightning will strike her down—or worse. 
She’ll become sterile.” 

“There’s not much choice,” said Stagg, hefting the brass- 
bound bat they’d given him. “I’m ready when you are.” 

His wild besire for women was gone now, sublimated in 
an eagerness to spill the blood of these men. 

The mascot, wearing a barred iron mask and a heavily 
padded uniform, waddled up to her place behind the catcher. 

“Batter up!” 

Stagg waited for the Mighty’s pitch. Mighty stood only 
thirty-nine meters away from him, holding the hard leather 
ball with the four sharp steel spikes. He eyed Stagg, then 
wound up and let fly. 

The ball sped like a cannonshot straight toward Stagg’s 
head. It came so fast and so true that it was doubtful if a 
man of normal reflexes could have avoided it. Stagg, however, 
bent his knees. The ball skimmed an inch over his head. 

“Ball one!” cried the mascot in a high, clear voice. 

The catcher made no effort to catch the ball. In this game 
his duty was to chase after the baU and return it to the 
pitcher. Of course, he also guarded home plate and would 
try to catch the baU in his immense padded glove if Stagg 
ever tried to slide into home. 

Casey wound up again, and aimed this time for Stagg’s 
midriff. 

Stagg swung. The bat connected with a dull sound that 
contrasted strangely with the sharp crack he had automatically 
expected. 

The ball boimced off to Stagg’s left and rolled out of the 
diamond, crossing the foul line. 

“Strike onel” 

The catcher returned the ball. Casey feinted winding up, 
then threw it suddenly in one smooth motion. 

Stagg was almost caught. He had no time to swing, just 
barely enough time to stick the bat out. The ball struck the 
side and clung for a second, one of its spikes embedded in 
the brass. 

Stagg ran for first, clinging to his bat as the rules said he 
could do if the ball stuck to it. Casey ran after him, 
hoping the ball would fall off on the way. Otherwise, if Stagg 
reached first and had possession of the ball, he became the 
pitcher and Casey the batter. 

Halfway towards first, the ball fell off. 
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Stagg ran like the deer he resembled, launched himself head 
foremost and slid on the grass into the plate. The bat, which 
he held out before him in his extended arm, hit the first 
baseman in the shinbone, knocking him off his feet. 

Something struck Stagg in the shoulder. He groaned with 
pain as he felt the spike sticking in the flesh. But he leaped 
up, reached behind him and pulled the spike out, heedless 
of the warm gush down his shoulder. 

Now, according to the rules, if he survived the impact of 
the ball and had strength enough, he could throw it at either 
the pitcher or the first baseman. 

The first baseman had tried to run away, but he had been 
so badly hurt by Stagg’s bat striking him in the shin that he 
could not even walk. So he had removed his own bat from 
the sheath hanging over his back and stood ready to knock 
down the ball if Stagg threw it at him. 

Stagg did; and the first, his face contorted with the pain 
of his leg, swatted at the ball. 

There was a thump. The first swayed back and forth, then 
slumped, the spike buried in his throat. 

Stagg had the choice of staying safe on first or trying to 
steal second. He chose to run, and again had to slide in face 
first. The second baseman, unlike the first, stood to one side. 
So great was Stagg’s momentum that he slid past the plate. 
At once he twisted around and rolled back to touch second 
base. 

There was a smack as the ball caught in the second’s 
enormous thickly-padded glove. 

Stagg was—theoretically—safe on second. But he did not 
relax because of the look of fury on the second’s face. He 
jumped up, his bat ready to hit the fellow over the head if 
he forgot the rules long enough to try to hit Stagg with 
the ball. 

The second, seeing the bat poised, let the ball drop to the 
ground. Blood dripped from his fingers where he had cut 
himself on the spikes in his eagerness to get the ball loose 
from the glove. 

Time out was called, while the first baseman had some 
brief rites said over him as he was being covered with 
a blanket. 

Stagg asked for more food and water, as he was beginning 
to feel faint from hunger. He had a right to demand such 
if the other side called time out. 

He ate. Just as he finished the mascot called, “Play ball!” 
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Now Stagg, standing within the narrow box marked around 
second base, was at bat again. Mighty wound up and let 
loose. Stagg knocked the ball to his left just inside the foul 
line. He began running, but this time the fellow who had 
replaced the dead first baseman was on the ball as soon as 
it landed and stuck in the ground. Stagg broke his run for 
a split second, not knowing whether to return to base and 
take a strike or keep trying for third. 

The first tossed the bdl in an underhand motion to Mighty 
who, by now, was crouched close to the lane between second 
and third, almost in Stagg’s path. Stagg’s back would be 
unprotected if he continued. He spun around; his bare feet 
slipped on the grass, and he fell on his back. 

For one terrible second he thought he was done for. 
Mighty was very close and had drawn back to throw at his 
prostrate target. 

But Stagg had clung to his bat. Desperately, he raised it 
before him. The ball hit it glancingly, knocking the bat out 
of his hand and itself rebounding to a spot a few feet away. 

Stagg roared with triumph, leaped to his feet, picked up 
the bat and stood there, swinging the bat wamingly. Unless 
he was actually hit by the ball while between bases, he could 
not pick it up and hurl it back at his opponents. Nor could 
he leave the whitemarked lane to threaten anyone who tried 
to pick it up. However, if the ball was lying on the ground 
close enough for him to bat anybody who tried to pick it up, 
he could do so. 

The ump’s feminine voice shrilled over the field as she 
began counting to ten. Stagg’s opposition had ten seconds 
in which to decide whether to try for the ball or allow him 
to stroll safe to third. 

“Ten!” called the mascot, and Mighty turned away from 
the swinging bat. 

Mighty threw again. Stagg swung and missed. Mighty 
smiled and threw at Stagg’s head. Stagg swung and missed 
the ball, but the ball also missed him. 

Mighty grinned wolfishly because, if Stagg struck out, 
Stagg would have to throw aside his bat and stand unmoving 
while Mighty tried to hit him between the eyes with the ball. 

However, if Stagg managed to get to home plate, then he 
became the pitcher. He would still be at a disadvantage be¬ 
cause he had no teammates to help; on the other hand, his 
greater speed and strength made him a one-man team. 
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There was a hush with only the murmurs of the prayers 
from the Caseys to be heard. Then Mighty hurled. 

Straight for Stagg’s belly the ball flew, giving him the 
choice of trying to bunt it down or else lean to one side and 
still keep his feet in the narrow box. If he stepped or fell 
outside, he had a strike against him. 

Stagg chose to lean. 

The ball shot by his shrinking flesh. So close was it that 
a whirling spikepoint ripped out a tiny gobbet. Blood trickled 
down his stomach. 

“Ball one!” 

Mighty hurled for the belly again. To Stagg the ball 
seemed to swell enormously, pregnant with doom, rushing at 
him like a planet towards which he was falling. 

He swung hard, the ball coming around in a swift arc, 
parallel to the ground. Its tip connected with the ball, and 
a shock ran down the bat. It broke in two, and the ball soared 
back to Mighty. 

The pitcher was caught off guard. He could not believe 
that the heavy ball could fly so far. Then, as Stagg raced for 
home. Mighty ran forward and caught the ball in his glove. 
At the same time, the other players, breaking out of their 
paralytic astonishment, closed in for the kill. 

Two men stood between Stagg and home, one on each 
side of the white lines of the path. Both begged for Mighty 
to throw them the ball. But he chose the honor of knocking 
off Stagg himself. 

Desperately, Stagg struck the ball down with the stub end 
of his bat, the wooden part which had separated from the 
brassbound half. The ball did not rebound but stuck in the 
ground at his feet. 

A Casey dived for it. 

Stagg caved in the hat and the skull beneath it. 

The others stopped running. 

The mascot had thrown her hands over her mask, shielding 
the sight of the dead man from her eyes. But in a moment 
she put her hands down and looked beseechingly at Mighty. 
Mighty hesitated for a moment, as if he were going to give 
the signal to rush in at Stagg and dispose of him, to heU 
with the rules. 

Then he took a deep breath and called out, “Okay, Katie, 
start the count. We are diradah. We do not cheat.” 

“One!” quavered the mascot. 

The other players looked at Mighty. He grinned and said. 
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“Okay. Everybody line up behind me. I’ll try first. I wouldn’t 
ask you boys to do anything that’s my duty.” 

One of the men said, “We could let him walk home.” 

“What?” cried Mighty. “And have every henpecked, skirt- 
wearing, idol-worshipping man in Deecee laughing at us? 
Nol If we must die—and we have to die some time—^we’U 
die like meni” 

“Five!” called the mascot, sounding as if her heart was 
breaking. 

“We haven’t a chance!” groaned a Casey. “He’s twice as 
fast as any of us. It’ll be the lamb to the slaughter.” 

“I’m no lamb!” roared Mighty. “I’m a Casey! I’m not 
afraid to die! I’ll go to heaven, while this fellow’ll roast in 
heU!” 

“Seven!” 

“Come on!” bellowed Stagg, swinging the broken half of 
the bat. “Step up, gentlemen, and try your luck!” 

“Eight!” 

Mighty crouched for the leap, his lips working in a silent 
prayer. 

“Nine!” 

“STOP IT!” 


XVI 

Mary Casey ran from the woods, her hands held out in 
protest. Reaching Mighty, she threw her arms around him 
and began kissing him, weeping aU the while. 

“Oh cousin, cousin, I thought I’d never see you again!” 
“Thank the Mother you’re safe,” he said. “So what this 
homed man said was tme, heh?” He held her away at arms’ 
length and looked carefully at her. “Or did he harm you?” 

“No, no! He didn’t touch me. He was a true diradah aU 
the time,” she said. “And he’s not a worshipper of Columbia. 
He swears by God and the Son. I’ve heard him many times! 
And you know no Deecee would do that.” 

“I wish I’d known that,” said Mighty. “We’d not have two 
good men dead for nothing.” 

He turned to Stagg. “If what she says is true, friend, there’s 
no reason to continue the game. Of course, if you insist, we 
will.” 

Stagg threw the stump of the bat to the ground and said. 
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“My original purpose was to go to Caseyland and live there 
the rest of my life.” 

“We’ve no time to talkl” said Mary. “We have to get out 
of here! Fast! I climbed a tree to get a better look around, 
and I saw a pack of hell-hounds and a group of men and 
women on deer following them. And by the side of the 
riders the death-hogs!” ' 

The Caseys turned pale. 

“Death-hogs!” said Mighty. “Alba is riding. But whafs 
she doing here?” 

Mary pointed at Stagg. “They must know he’s in this area. 
And they must have picked up his scent. They were coming 
too fast just to be casting around.” 

“We’re in a hell of a dilemma,” Mighty said. “She won’t 
bother us, I t hink , because we’ve a safe-conduct pass. But 
you never know about Alba. She’s above such things as 
treaties.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “but even if they don’t touch you, what 
about Peter—and me? I’m not included in the safe conduct.” 

“I could give you two a couple of the extra deer. .You 
could run for the Housatonic River; once across it, you’d be 
safe. There’s a fort there. But Alba might catch you.” 

He twisted his face into a mask of intense concentration. 
Then he said, “Only one honorable thing to do. We can’t 
allow two God-believers to fall into the foul hands of Alba. 
Especially when one of them is my cousin! 

“All right, men!” he shouted. “What do you say? Shall we 
give up the safe-conduct and fight for these two? Or be 
chickens before the hawk and hide in the forest?” 

“We live like Caseys and we die like Caseys!” roared the 
team. 

“Okay, we fight,” said Mighty. “But first we make a run 
for it! We’ll make them work for their blood.” 

At that moment they heard the baying of the hoimds. 

“On your moimts! Let’s go!” 

Mary and Stagg untied the packs from the deer given them, 
climbed on the bare backs of the beasts and gripped the reins. 

“You women ride first,” said Stagg. “We’ll drop behind a 
little.” 

Mary looked despairingtly at Stagg. “If he stays behind, I 
stay behind with him.” 

“No time to argue,” said Mighty. “We’ll ride together!” 

They began galloping down the rough and winding trail. 
Behind them the baying increased as the hounds caught the 
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scent of many men and deer. The fugitives had scarcely left 
the meadow before the first of the hounds burst out of the 
woods. Stagg, looking back, saw a large dog built like a cross 
between a greyhound and a wolf. Its body was snow-white, 
and its wolflike ears were auburn. Behind it came a pack of 
twenty more like it. 

Then he was too busy guiding his deer over the rough trail 
to risk many more backward glances. He did not have to 
urge the beast to run at top speed, for it was thoroughly 
frightened. 

Half a kilometer sped beneath the flying hooves, and then 
Stagg took another quick look behind him. Now he saw about 
twenty deer and riders. At their head, riding a white stag 
with scarlet-painted antlers was a naked old woman. She wore 
only a tall black conical hat and a live snake aroimd her 
neck. Her long white hair trailed out behind her, and her flat 
hanging breasts bounced with every motion of the beast 
she rode. 

She was enough to frighten any man. But alongside of the 
riders, running swiftly as the deer, was a herd of pigs. These 
were not the fat kind raised for ham and bacon. They were 
tall, long-legged, rangy swine, built for speed. They were 
black, their tusks long and painted with scarlet, and they 
squealed hideously as they ran. 

Stagg had just turned his head when he heard a crash and 
then a deer screaming with pain in front of him. 

He looked ahead. There were two deer on the ground, and 
beside them their riders. The worst had happened. The mount 
of the mascot had stepped into a hole and gone down. 

And Mary, just behind her, had not been able to pull to 
one side quickly enough. 

Stagg reined in his deer and leaped down. 

“Are you all right, Mary?” he cried. 

“A little shaken up,” she said. “But I think Katie’s deer has 
broken its leg. And mine has bolted into the woods.” 

“Get on the back of my deer,” he said. “One of the others 
can carry Katie.” 

Mighty rose from Katie’s side and came to Stagg. He said, 
“She can’t move her legs. I think her back is broken.” 

Katie must have known what he was saying, for she called, 
“Somebody kill me! I won’t commit the sin of doing it my¬ 
self! But if you kill me. I’m sure it would be forgiven. Even 
the Mother wouldn’t want me to fall into Alba’s hands!” 
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“Nobody’s going to kill you, Katie,” said Mighty. “Not 
while one of us is alive to defend you.” 

He barked orders, and the rest of the Caseys dismounted. 

“Form into two lines,” he said. “The dogs will hit us first; 
use your swords on them. Then grab your spears, for either 
the hogs or the cavalry will charge next.” 

His men had just enough time to form in front of the two 
women when the hell-hounds reached them. These dogs were 
no hangers-back but vicious beasts trained to kill. Snarling, 
they leaped into the air at the throats of the defenders. 

Iliere was confusion for a moment as the dogs bowled over 
many of the men. But in two minutes, despite all the snarling, 
shouting, yelping, screaming, it was over. Four dogs, badly 
wounded, limped to the woods to die. The rest were dead, 
their heads half-severed or their legs cut off. 

One Casey was dead, his throat ripped out. Five had had 
bites, but they could still wield their weapons. 

“Here come the others!” shouted Casey. “Reform ranks 
and stand ready to cast spears!” 

But the riders had reined in. The white-haired hag rode 
out a little in front of them, shouting in a high thin voice. 

“Men of Caseyland! We do not want you! Give us our 
Horned King, and all of you, even that girl who was our 
prisoner, may go back to your country in safety. If you don’t 
I will release my death-hogs on you—and all will die!” 

“Go-^yourself!” roared Mighty. “I’m sure you’re the 

only one you could find to do it, you withered stinking old 
she-goat!” 

Alba shrieked with rage. She turned to her priests and 
priestesses and signaled with her hand. 

They unsnapped the leashes on the big tuskers. 

“Use your spears as if you were on a pig-sticking!” shouted 
Mighty. “You’ve hunted wild hogs since you were old enough 
to hold a spear! Don’t let them panic you!” 

To Stagg he said, “Use your sword. I saw you fight the 
dogs. You’re quicker and stronger than we—quick enough to 
use a sword even on a tusker . . . Okay, men. Steady! Here 
they come!” 

Mighty rammed his spear into the neck of a huge boar. 
The boar slumped to the ground; but an enormous sow just 
behind it charged for Mighty. Stagg leaped over the carcass 
of the dead boar and brought his broadsword down with such 
force it cut through the sow’s spinal cord just back of the 
neck. 
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Then he repeated the feat on another sow that had knocked 
a man down and was ripping his legs open with her tusks. 

He heard a scream from Mary. She was holding the end 
of a spear whose head had dug into the side of a boar. The 
boar was not hurt, just angry, and it was trying to get at her. 
She was clinging to the spear. The two went aroimd and 
around in a swift circle that could only end when she lost her 
hold and fell to the ground. 

Stagg shouted and leaped through the air. He landed with 
his feet on the back of the hog, its legs crumpling under the 
impact. Stagg rolled off onto the ground. The boar regained 
its hooves with lightning speed and swiveled towards Stagg. 
He thrust the point of his sword out; it drove into the open 
mouth of the tusker and down its throat. 

He rose to his feet, assuring himself with a glance that 
Mary, though frightened, was not hurt. Then he saw that a 
hog had reached Katie. The Casey who had been protecting 
her was also on the ground, screaming because his legs had 
been ripped open and his ribs were sticking out of his flesh. 

Stagg was too late to help Katie. By the time he had 
chopped off one of the hog’s hind legs and sunk his sword 
into its jugular vein, Katie was dead. 

He took a quick survey of the situation. 

It was bad. The sixteen Caseys left alive after the onslaught 
of the dogs had been reduced to ten by the swine. And of the 
ten, only five were still on their feet. 

Stagg helped the Caseys dispatch three more hogs. The re¬ 
mainder of the original twenty beasts, four wounded ones, ran 
squealing for the woods. 

Mighty panted, “Alba will charge now, and we’ll be done 
for. But I want to say, Stagg, that this is a fight they’ll sing of 
for a long time to come in the halls of Caseylandl” 

“They’re not going to get Mary I” screamed Stagg. His eyes 
were wild, his face emptied of human expression. He was 
possessed—^but it was blood he wanted, not women. 

He turned toward Alba’s group. They were being mar¬ 
shalled into files of five, their long spears glittering in the 
sunlight. 

“Alba!” he roared, and he ran towards her. 

She did not see him at first, but when her retainers warned 
her, she wheeled the white stag to face him. 

“I’ll kiU you, you bloody old bitch!” he shouted. He swung 
his sword in great circles above his head. “I’ll kill you all!” 

And then a strange thing happened. 
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The priests and priestesses had been conditioned from 
childhood to regard the Sunhero as a demigod. Now they 
were in an abnormal and upsetting situation. They were being 
led by the Death-Goddess, who was invincible. But they were 
also being asked to battle a man whom their religion told 
them was also invincible. Every myth about the Sunhero 
stressed his inevitable triumph over Ms enemies. One of the 
myths even told of his victory over Death. 

Moreover, they had witnessed Ms killings of the hell-hounds 
and the death-hogs, animals sacred to Alba, and seen his 
superhuman swiftness and terrible swordplay. So when the 
incarnation of the Death-Goddess ordered them to level spear 
and charge the Honored King, they hesitated. 

Their pause lasted only a few seconds; but that time was 
long enough for Stagg to be upon Alba. 

He slashed at her spear and cut through the wood of the 
shaft so that the steel head fell on the ground. At the same 
time, the deer on which Alba sat reared up. 

She fell off backwards. 

Alba landed on her feet like a cat. For a moment she had a 
chance to run among her retainers, for her deer was between 
her and Stagg. 

Then he slashed at it, and the beast fled. 

For a second, he stared into her pale blue eyes. He saw a 
tall, bent-backed old woman, old, old. She looked as if she 
were two hundred, so lined and seamed and wrinkled was her 
face. Long thin wMte hairs sprouted from her cMn, and 
hairs formed a wMte film like milk on her upper lip. Her 
eyes seemed to have seen generations of men come and past, 
and their stoniness said that she would see more. She was 
Death Herself! 

Stagg felt cold, as if he were facing the inevitable De¬ 
stroyer. 

Tlie rattlesnake, writhing and Mssing around her neck, 
added the extra note of fatality. 

Then he shook himself, reminding himself that she was, 
after all, only human. He charged. 

He never reached her. 

Her face contorted with pain, she clutched at her chest, and 
she fell, stricken dead with a heart-attack. 

There was pamc among her followers, a panic of wMch 
Stagg took advantage. Running into their midst, he struck 
left and right. He was berserk, unmindful , of the gashes they 
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gave him with their spear heads or the thrusts into his 
side of sabers. 

He slashed riders and mounts alike. The deer reared up and 
threw men and women onto the ground, and Stagg cut them 
down before they could get to their feet. 

For a while, it looked as if he would defeat the whole band. 
He had killed and wounded at least six on deerback and 
upset four more and struck them down. Then a rider who had 
kept cool urged her beast forward. She rode directly towards 
Stagg. He looked just in time to see her bearing down on him. 

He saw the lovely face of Virginia, the one-time chief 
virgin of Washington, the woman with the long honey-colored 
hair and nose like a delicate hawk’s and lips red as blood and 
breasts that tilted upwards. Her bosom was covered now, for 
she was full in the belly with his child. She had only four 
months to go before delivering the baby—and yet she was 
riding deerback. 

Stagg had raised his sword to cut at her. 

Then, recognizing her—and realizing that she carried his 
child—^he froze. 

That was enough time for her. Her beautiful face cold and 
expressionless, she slashed out with her weapon, a keen-edged 
light saber. The edge whistled through the air, thwacked into 
his antler. And that was the end for Peter Stagg. 


XVII 

The plan called for months of careful preparation. 

First, spies, disguised as Deecee of various classes, drifted 
into Washington. They investigated any sources that might be 
able to inform them about the equipment left on the Terra, 
They also used their many means to find out what had hap¬ 
pened to the Sunhero. During their inquiries, they discovered 
that Doctor Calthorp was back in Washington. 

It was not long before he was contacted, and a few days 
later he slipped out by boat down the Potomac to Chesapeake 
Bay and on out into the ocean. Here a Karelian ketch picked 
him up and took him to the port of Aino. 

He had a happy reunion with Churchill and the others, 
marred only by news of the deaths of Sarvant and Gbwe-hun 
and the doubts about Stagg’s whereabouts. 

Churchill explained the deal he had made with the Kareli- 
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ans. Calthorp chuckled and said that it might work. If it 
didn’t, they would at least have tried. He himself was the 
most profitable source of information on the condition of the 
Terra, He knew exactly what they would find in it and what 
they needed to get elsewhere. 

Finally they were ready. 

They left Aino with Captain Kirsti Ainundila and three 
Karelians to each one of the crew of the Terra, At the 
slightest strange move, they would plunge knives into the back 
of the suspected. 

They sailed in a swift brigantine that preceded the vast 
fleet to follow. This fleet was composed of vessels manned by 
Karelians from the colonies south of Deecee and the colonies 
of what had once been called Nova Scotia and Labrador. 

The brigantine sailed boldly into Chesapeake Bay and let 
the small party of invaders out on a sailboat at the mouth of 
the Potomac. Disguised as a fishing vessel of Deecee, the sail¬ 
boat tied up at night on a dock near Washington. 

At midnight, the party rushed the building where the 
arms removed from the Terra were stored. 

The few guards went down silently, their throats cut. The 
armory was broken into, and the starmen took the rapid-fire 
rifles and passed out the rest to the Karelians. These had 
never handled such a weapon before, but they had worked in 
Aino with mock-ups made by Churchill. 

Churchill also armed the starmen with self-propelled 
grenades. 

They walked without hindrance to the great baseball 
stadium, now a shrine sacred to the Sunhero. Inside it the 
Terra still reared her needle nose towards the stars she had 
left. 

The group was challenged by the sentries; a fight took 
place—slaughter, rather. Thirty archers were killed by the 
automatic rifles, and forty more badly wounded. The in¬ 
vaders, unscratched, blasted open the gate to the stadium. 

The starship was designed so that one man could operate it. 
Churchill sat in the pilot’s seat, Kirsti and two Karelians 
standing beside him, knives in hand. 

“You will see what this ship can do,” said Churchill. “It can 
destroy Washington simply by letting its bulk down on the 
buildings. Your fleet will have no trouble sacking the city. 
And we can fly to Camden and Baltimore and New York 
and do the same there. If we had not been taken in by the 
Deecee at first, we’d never have been captured. But we let 
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them sweet-talk us into coming out after they made Stagg 
their king.” 

He tested the controls, checked the indicators, found every¬ 
thing working. He clos^ the main port and then looked at 
the clock on the instrument board. 

“It’s time to go into action,” he said. 

Every starman held his breath. 

Churchill punched a button. Sixty seconds later, the Ka¬ 
relians keeled over. Churchill pressed another button, and 
air from outside swept out the gas. 

It was a trick they had used to get away from the avian- 
thropes of the planet Vixa when they had been in a similar 
situation. 

“Do we put them in deep-freeze?” said Steinborg. 

“For the time bemg,” replied Churchill. “Later, we’ll put 
them on the ground. If we took them to Vega 11, they might 
murder us.” 

He took hold of the wheel, pulled back on a lever, and 
the Terra rose from the ground, her anti-gravs lifting the 
fifty thousand ton bulk easily, 

“Due to atmospheric resistance,” said Churchill, “it’ll take 
us fifteen minutes to get to Aino. We’ll pick up your wives 
and mine—and then it’s Poughkeepsie ho!” 

The wives he was referring to were the Karelian women 
Yastzhembski and Al-Masyuni had married during their stay 
in Aino. 

“They’re not expecting this. What’ll they do once we get 
ihem aboard?” 

‘Hjive them the gas and put them in deep-freeze,” said 
Churchill. “It’s a dirty trick, but we can’t waste time arguing 
with them.” 

“I hate to think of what they’ll say when they thaw out on 
Vega.” 

“Not much they can do about it,” said Churchill. But he 
frowned, for Robin had a sharp tongue. 

However, for now at least, there was no trouble. Robin and 
the two women came aboard, and the starship took off. The 
Karelians discovered the abduction too late and hurled harm¬ 
less invectives at them which they did not hear. Again, the 
gas was released. The women were put into the tanks. 

On the way to Poughkeepsie, Churchill said to Calthorp, 
“According to what the spies said, Stagg was seen in a little 
village on the east bank of the Hudson a few days ago. That 
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means he escaped from the Pants-Elf. But where he is now, 
I don’t know.” 

“He must be trying for Caseyland,” said Calthorp. “But 
he’ll just be jumping from fire to pan. What I don’t under¬ 
stand is how he’s had will power enough to keep from going 
back on the Great Route. That man is possessed by something 
to which no man can say no.” 

“We’ll land outside Poughkeepsie,” said Churchill. “Near 
Vassar. There’s a large clearing-house for orphans, operated 
by the priestesses. The orphans are kept there until families 
are found who’ll adopt them. We’ll pick up the infants among 
them and deep-freeze them. And we’ll kidnap a priestess and 
use a hypnotic on her to make her reveal what she knows 
about Stagg’s whereabouts.” 

That night they hovered above the clearing-house. There 
was a slight wind, so the starship moved upwind a little and 
then released the anesthetic. 

It took an hour to install thirty sleeping infants in the 
deep-freeze. Then they revived the head of the clearing-house, 
a priestess of about fifty years of age. 

They did not bother trying to get her to talk voluntarily. 
They injected the drug. Within a few minutes they learned 
that Alba and her hunting party had left Poughkeepsie the 
night before on Stagg’s trail. 

They carried her back into the house and put her in bed. 

“When morning comes,” said Churchill, “we’ll cruise over 
the vicinity where they should be. We could use black light, 
but our chances of finding somebody who’ll be hiding imder 
cover of trees are very remote.” 

Shortly after dawn, the starship rose from the little valley 
in which it had been hiding. It sped at a height of thirty 
meters above ground, heading due east. When it reached the 
Housatonic River, Churchill turned it back to the west. He 
calculated that Stagg could not have reached the river yet and 
so must be somewhere in the wasteland. 

Returning, they were delayed a dozen times, for they saw 
people in the woods and descended to investigate. Once a 
man and a woman disappeared into a cave and the starmen 
went after them to interrogate them. They had trouble getting 
them out of the winding tunnels of what turned out to be an 
abandoned mine. By the time they had questioned them and 
found out the two knew nothing of Stagg’s location, they 
had lost several hours. 
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Reaching the Hudson again, the starship went due north a 
few miles and then began her eastward hunting. 

“If Stagg sees the Terra, he’ll come out of hiding,” said 
Calthorp. 

“We’ll go up a few more meters and turn on the full power 
of the magnifier,” said Churchill. “We have to find himl” 

They were about five kilometers from the Housatonic River 
when they saw a number of deer riders racing pell-mell down 
a trail. They dropped down but, seeing a lone figure on foot 
leading a deer about a kilometer behind the others, they 
decided to interrogate the straggler. 

She was Virginia, the ex-chief maiden-priestess of Washing¬ 
ton. Heavy with child, unable to endure the hard riding any 
longer, she had gotten off her moimt. She tried to escape into 
the woods, but the ship sent a cloud of invisible gas around 
her, and she crumpled. Revived a short time later by an injec¬ 
tion of antidote, she proved willing enough to talk. 

“Yes, I know where the so-called Sunhero is,” she said 
viciously. “He is lying on the path about two and a half 
kilometers from here. But you need be in no hurry. He’ll 
wait for you. He is dead.” 

“Dead!” gasped Churchill. He thought. So close to success. 
Half an hour sooner, and we could have saved him! 

“Yes, dead!” spat Virginia. “I killed him. I cut off his 
remaining antler, and he bled to death. And I am glad! He 
was not a true Sunhero. He was a traitor and a blasphemer, 
and he killed Alba.” 

She looked pleadingly at Churchill and said, “Give me a 
knife so I can kill myself. I was proud once, because I was to 
bear the child of the Horned King. But I want no brat of a 
false god! And I do not want the shame of bearing it.” 

“You mean that if we let you go, you’ll kill yourself and 
the unborn child?” 

“I swear by the sacred name of Columbia that I will!” 

Chmchill nodded to Calthorp, and Calthorp plunged a 
needle into her arm. She slumped, and the two men carried 
her to the deep-freeze tank. 

“We certainly can’t allow her to kill Stagg’s child,” said 
Calthorp. “If he is dead, his son will live.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about his not having descendants, if I 
were you,” said Churchill. He did not elaborate on the state¬ 
ment, but he thought of Robin, frozen in the tank. In about 
fifty years, she would give birth to Stagg’s boy. 

Oh, well, there was nothing he could do to change the situ- 
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ation, so he quit thinking about it. The immediate concern 
was Stagg. 

He raised the ship and shot it straight east. Below, the trail 
was a thin brown curving line lined by green. It went around 
a small mountain, a hill and then another hill; and there was 
the scene of the battle. 

Bodies of dogs and deer and pigs. A few human forms. 
Where were the many reported killed? 

The ship touched ground, settling on the path and crushing 
many trees on either side. The men, armed with rifles, 
stepped out of the main port and surveyed the scene. Stein- 
borg stayed behind in the pilot’s seat. 

“I think,” said Churchill, “that the dead Caseys have been 
taken off the trail into the woods. They’re probably being 
buried. You’ll notice that all the corpses here wear Deecee 
clothes.” 

“Maybe they’re bmying Stagg,” said Calthorp. 

“I hope not,” replied Churchill. He was sad because his 
captain, who had led him successfully through so many 
dangers, was gone. Yet he knew that there was a reason why 
he could not find it in him to mourn very much. If * Stagg 
were alive, what complications would exist once they arrived 
on Vega? Stagg would not be able to help taking more than 
a mild interest in Robin’s child. Every time Churchill loved 
or punished the boy, Stagg would be wanting to interfere. 
And he, Churchill, would be wondering if Robin still regarded 
Stagg as more than human. 

What if she wanted to keep her religion alive? 

The men separated, looking for the burial party. Presently, 
a whistle sounded. It could not be heard by the Caseys, for 
it was pitched too high. The starmen wore in one ear a device 
which lowered the frequency to an audible noise, yet did not 
block normal sound. 

They came swiftly but stealthily and assembled behind Al- 
Masyuni, who had blown the whistle. There, inside a ring of 
trees, they saw the worst: a girl and four men, smoothing out 
the mound of what was obviously a common grave. 

Churchill stepped out from the trees and said, “Do not be 
alarmed. We are friends of Stagg.” 

The Caseys were startled, but, hearing Churchill repeat his 
assurance, they relaxed somewhat. They did keep their hands 
upon their weapons. 

Churchill advanced a few steps, stopped and explained who 
he was and why he had come here. 
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The girl’s eyes were red-rimmed and her face tear-streaked. 
Upon hearing Churchill ask about Stagg, she burst into weep¬ 
ing again. 

“He is dead!” she sobbed. “If only you had come sooner!” 

“How long has he been dead?” asked Churchill. 

One of the Caseys eyed the sxm. “About half an hour. He 
bled much for a long time and did not give up without a 
fight.” 

“Okay, Steinborg,” said ChurchiU into his walkie-talkie. 
“Bring the ship up and send out a couple of walking shovels. 
We have to dig Stagg out of this ground fast. Calthorp, do 
you think there’s a chance?” 

“That we can resurrect him? A good chance. That he’ll 
escape brain damage? No chance at all. But we can build up 
the damaged tissue and then see what happens.” 

They did not tell the Caseys their real reason for wanting to 
exhume Stagg. By now they knew a little of Robin’s love for 
him, and they did not want to rouse false hopes. They told 
her they wished to take the captain back to the stars, where 
he would have wished to be buried. 

The other corpses were left in the grave; they were badly 
mangled and had been dead too long. 

Inside the ship, Calthorp, directing the delicate robosurgeon, 
cut the bony base of the antlers out of Stagg’s skull and re¬ 
moved the top of his skull. 

His chest was laid open, electrodes implanted in the heart 
and the brain. A blood pump was attached to his circulatory 
system. Then the body was lifted by the machine and placed 
in a lazarus tank. 

The tank was flooded with biogel, an oozing jelly-like ma¬ 
terial composed of living artificial cells. These would first 
eat away the damaged or decomposed cells of the corpse and 
would then replace what had been scourged. 

Stagg’s heart began pumping at once under the electrical 
stimulus. His body temperature began to rise. Gradually, the 
grayish color of skin was replaced by a healthy pink. 

Five hours passed, while the biogel did its work. Calthorp 
studied for the hundredth time the indications on the meters 
and the waves on the oscilloscopes. 

Finally he said, “No use keeping him in there any more.” 

He twisted a dial on the instrument panel of the robo¬ 
surgeon, and Stagg was slowly lifted from the tank. 

He was deposited on a table, where he was washed off, the 
needles withdrawn from heart and brain, his chest sewed up. 
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a metal skull cap fitted on, the scalp rolled back over the cap 
and the skin sewn up. 

From there the men took over. They carried Stagg to a bed 
and put him in it. He slept like a new bom baby. 

Churchill went outside, where the Caseys waited. They had 
refused to enter the ship, too filled with superstitious fear or 
awe. 

The men were talking in low tones. Mary Casey sat 
slumped against a tree trunk, her face a Greek mask of 
tragedy. 

Hearing Churchill approach, she raised her head and said, 
emotionlessly, “May we go now? I’d like to be with my 
people.” 

“Mary,” said Churchill, “you may go whenever you wish. 
But first I must tell you why I asked you to wait all these 
hours.” 

Mary listened to his plans for going to Mars, picking up or 
making fuel there and then going on to Vega II to settle. She 
lost some of her grief-stricken look at first, but after a while 
she seemed to fall back into her apathy. 

“I am glad for you that you have something to look for¬ 
ward to,” she said. “Although, somehow it sounds blasphe¬ 
mous. However, it does not really concern me. Why are you 
telling me this?” 

“Mary, when we left Earth in 2050 A.D., it was common 
practice to bring back men from the dead. It was not black 
magic or witchcraft, but application of knowledge that 
did it . . .” 

She leaped to her feet, her eyes shining, and seized his 
hands. 

“Do you mean that you have brought Peter back to life?” 

“Yes,” he said. “He is sleeping now. Only . . 

“Only what?” 

“When a man has been dead as long as he was, he suffers 
a certain inevitable amount of brain damage. Usually this 
can be repaired. But sometimes the man is an idiot.” 

She lost her smile. “Then we won’t know until morning. 
Why didn’t you wait until then to tell me?” 

“Because you would have gone on home unless I told you 
this. There’s something else. Every man aboard the Terra 
knew what might happen if he died and was resurrected. All 
of us, except Sarvant, agreed that if he came out of the 
lazarus tank an idiot, he was to be killed again. For forever. 
No man wants to live without his mind.” 
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“To kill him would be a terrible sinl” she said, “It would 
be murder!” 

“I will not waste time arguing with you,” he said. “I just 
want you to know what might happen. However, if it’s any 
help to you, I can tell you that when we were on the planet 
Vixa, Al-Masyuni was killed. A poisonous plant which shot 
little darts by means of air pressure got him twice. He died 
at once, and then the plant opened up and about twenty 
centipede-like insects raced out. They were enormous for 
insects, two feet long and armed vrith great pincers. They 
apparently intended to drag Al-Masyuni’s body into the 
plant, where everybody—^including the plant—^would share in 
the feast. 

“We stayed out of range of the darts and blasted the insects 
with rifle fire and the plant with grenades. Then we took 
Al-Masyuni’s body to the ship and resurrected him, after we’d 
gotten rid of the alkaloid in his system. He suffered no 
physical or mental effects from his death at all. But Stagg’s 
case is somewhat different.” 

“May I see him in the morning?” she said. 

“For better or for worse.” 

The night went slowly. Neither the starmen nor Robin 
slept, though the Caseys sprawled in the woods and snored 
lustily. Some of the crew asked Churchill why they did not 
proceed with their plans while waiting for Stagg to awaken. 
They could gas a village or two, put more babies and women 
in deep-freeze, and be on their way to Mars. 

“Because of that girl,” said Churchill. “Stagg might want to 
take her with us.” 

“Why don’t we just put her in the tank, too,” said Yast- 
zhembski. “After all, it’s rather delicate hair-splitting, isn’t 
it? Being sensitive about her feelings and yet kidnapping 
dozens of babies and women?” 

“We don’t know them. And we’re doing the babies and the 
Pants-Elf women a favor by getting them out of this savage 
world. But we do know her, and we know that she and Stagg 
were going to get married. We’ll wait and see what Stagg 
has to say about it.” 

Morning came at last. The men ate breakfast and did 
various chores until Calthorp summoned them, 

“Time,” he said. He filled a hypodermic syringe, plunged 
it into Stagg’s huge biceps, swabbed the tiny break, and then 
stood back. 

Meanwhile, Churchill had gone to Mary Casey and told her 
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that Stagg would awaken very soon. It was a measure of her 
love for Stagg that she had the courage to enter the ship. 
She did not look around her as she was led through the cor¬ 
ridors filled with what to her must have been weird and evil¬ 
looking devices. She looked straight ahead, at Churchill’s 
broad back. 

Then she was at Stagg’s side, weeping. 

Stagg mumbled something. His eyelids fluttered, became 
still again. 

His deep breathing resumed. 

Calthorp said loudly, “Wake up, Pete!” 

He lightly slapped Ms captain’s cheek. 

Stagg’s eyes opened. He looked aroimd at them, at Cal¬ 
thorp, ChurcMU, Steinborg, Al-Masyuni, Lin, Yastzhembski, 
Chandra; and looked puzzled. When he saw Mary Casey, he 
was startled. 

“What the hell happened?” he said, trying to roar but 
succeeding only in croaking. “Did I Mack out? Are we on 
Earth? We must be! Otherwise, that woman wouldn’t be on 
board. Unless you Don Juans had her stowed away all this 
time.” 

It was ChurcMU who grasped first what had happened to 
Stagg. 

“Captain,” he said, “what’s the last thing you remember?” 

“Remember? Why, you know what I ordered just before 
I blacked out! Land on Earth, of course!” 

Mary Casey became hysterical. Churchill and Calthorp 
took her out of the room and Calthorp gave her a sedative. 
She feU asleep in five minutes. Then Calthorp and the first 
mate went into the control room. 

“It’s too early to be certain,” said Calthorp. “But I don’t 
tMnk he’s suffered any loss of I.Q. He’s no idiot; but that part 
of Ms brain which contained the memory of the last five 
and a half months was destroyed. It’s been repaired, so it’s 
good as ever, but the memory content is gone. To him, we’ve 
just returned from Vixa, and we’re preparing to descend to 
Earth.” 

“I thought so,” said ChurcMU. “Now, what are we going 
to do with Mary Casey?” 

“Tell her the situation and allow her to decide for herself. 
She may want to try to make him fall in love with her.” 

“We’U have to tell her about Virgima. And Robin. She may 
not like the idea.” 

“No time like the present,” said Calthorp. “I’U have to 
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give her a shot to bring her out of her sleep. Then I’ll tell her. 
She can make up her mind now. We’ve no time to dilly-dally.” 

He left 

Churchill sat thinking in the pilot’s seat. He wondered what 
the future held. Certainly, events wouldn’t be boring. He 
would have troubles enough of his own, but he would not 
for anything be in Stagg’s shoes. To have fathered hundreds 
of children in the wildest and most extended orgy a man 
could dream of, yet be innocent of any knowledge of iti To 
go to Vega II and there be presented with two babies by 
different women, and perhaps a third if Mary Casey came 
along. To be told what had happened—and yet be absolutely 
unable to visualize it, perhaps not to believe it even when 
a dozen witnesses swore it was true! To have incidents of 
which he had no remembrance at all hurled at him during 
the inevitable marital quarrels. 

No, thought Churchill, he would not care to be Stagg. He 
was content to be Churchill, though that was going to be bad 
enough when Robin awakened. 

He looked up. Calthorp had returned. 

“What’s the verdict?” said Churchill. 

“I don’t know whether to laugh or cry,” said Calthorp. 
“Mary is coming with us.” 


Postlude 

Thunder, lightning and rain. 

A small tavern in a neutral area on the border of Deecee 
and Caseyland. Three women sitting at a table in a private 
room m the rear of the tavern. Their heavy hooded robes 
hanging from pegs on the walls. All three wearing tall black 
conical hats. 

One, Virginia, the younger sister of the woman now on the 
Terra. Now, like her older sister when Stagg came to Wash¬ 
ington, maiden priestess of the holy city. Tall, beautiful, hair 
like honey, eyes deep blue, nose curved like a delicate hawk’s, 
lips like a wound, expos^ breasts full and upthrusting. 

One, the abbess of a great sisterhood of Caseyland. Thirty- 
five years old, graying hair, heavy-breasted, protruding stom¬ 
ach, and, imder her robe, broken veins on the legs, tokens of 
childbirth, though she is sworn to chastity. In public, she 
prays to Columbus the Father, and the Son, and the Mother. 
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In private, she prays to Columbia, the Goddess, the Great 
White Mother. 

One, Alba, white-haired, toothless, withered hag, successor 
to the Alba slain by Stagg. 

They drink from tall glasses filled with red wine. Or is it wine? 

Virginia, the maiden, asks if they have lost. The starmen 
have escaped them and taken with them the Sunhero and her 
dear sister, heavy with his child. 

The gray-haired matron replies that they never lose. Did 
she think that her sister would allow the thought of the 
Goddess to die in her child’s mind? Never! 

But Stagg, protests the maiden, has also taken with him a 
devout maiden of Caseyland, a worshipper of the Father. 

Alba, the old hag, cackles and says. Even if he takes the 
religion of the Caseys as his, young and beautiful but ig¬ 
norant girl, do you not know tikat the Goddess has already 
won in Caseyland? The people pay thin-blooded homage to 
the Father and the Son on their Sabbath, but it is to the 
Mother they pray most fervently. It is Her statues that fill 
the land. She who fills their thoughts. What does it matter 
whether the Goddess is called Columbia or some other name? 
If She cannot enter the front door. She comes in the back. 

But Stagg has escaped us, protests the maiden. 

No, replies the matron, he did not escape us or the Great 
Route. He was bom in the south and went north, and he met 
Alba and was killed. It does not matter that he slew a human 
being called Alba, for Alba lives today in this old flesh that 
sits with us. And he was killed, and buried, and he rose again, 
as it was told. And he is like a new-born bal5y, for I have heard 
that he has no memory of the life he spent on the Great 
Route. 

Pay attention to what Alba says about the Goddess always 
winning even when She loses! It will not matter if he rejects 
Virginia and chooses Mary. He is ours. Mother Earth goes 
with him to the stars. 

They talk of other things and make their plans. Then, 
though the thunder and lightning rages, and the rain falls, 
they leave the tavern. Now their faces are shadowed by hoods 
so no man will know who they are. They pause for a moment 
before the parting of the ways, one south, one north, one to 
remain halfway between them. 

The maiden says. When shall we three meet again? 

The matron replies. When man is born and dies and is bom. 

The hag replies, \V^en the battle is lost and won. 



Spaceman by DAY... 

MONSTER by night! 


Peter Stagg was caught in the vilest trap ever devised — his own lust-driven 
body! For FLESH is the pulse-stirring story of a space explorer’s return from the 
strangest voyage man had ever made -- to the strangest world the universe 
had ever seen — his own Earth! 

This was an Earth that worshipped the lusts of FLESH — where a maiden’s 
most pious hope was to be chosen for a perverse mass orgy—where the temples 
were houses of carnal rites — where science was devoted to generating uncon¬ 
trollable sexual passions. Into this FLESH-adoring world Peter Stagg was plunged, 
to find himself changed by this queer new science into something part man, part 
beast, part god. His FLESH was stronger than ten men’s, his desires were driven 
by alien hormones in his blood, and each morning his tortured mind recoiled 
from the memory of what his body had done the night before! 



Never before published in any form, FLESH is the newest novel by 
one of the greats of science fiction. Philip Jose Farmer's FLESH^ 
like his immortal The Lovers and Mother, is another masterpiece 
of the strange workings of man's deepest passions in a strange 
new world of science. FLESH is a story no other writer could 
write, for only Philip Jose Farmer could depict this alien Earth 
of this violent far future — and the star-crossed love that Peter 
Stagg bore for the one woman he could never dare have, because 
the lusts of his uncontrollable FLESH would literally be the death 
of her! 




